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Scientific Methods of Vocational Guidance Applied to the Problem 
of Recruiting for the Library Profession * 


Eliza R. Pendry, A. B., Ed. M. (Harvard), in charge of U.S. Junior Employment 
service and instructor in occupations, California polytechnic 
school, San Luis Obispo 


The library profession is one which 
may be so full of inspiration, of de- 
lightful opportunities in its every day 
duties that there should be but little 
difficulty in attracting to it any who 
desire to be of real service to the 
world. It may be, however, that few 
people have had an opportunity to 
learn of these delights. A _ scientific 
system of recruiting for the profession, 
which is based on the six necessary 
steps in vocational guidance, as out- 
lined by Dr John M. Brewer, director, 
Harvard University Vocational Guid- 
ance bureau, should aid in interesting 
in and winning to the work many valu- 
able people. 

The six steps necessary for any ade- 
quate system of vocational guidance 
demand that: 

1) Opportunities for “try-outs” in the 
profession be offered. 

2) Publicity or some means for the dis- 
semination of accurate information con- 
cerning the various occupations and op- 
portunities within the profession, be estab- 
lished. 

3) Some trained counselors be appointed 
who may meet and interview those inter- 
ested in the profession. 

4) Vocational education be available and 
such as shall not only teach the skills and 
theories relative to the tasks involved but 
also the social understanding relative to the 
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library association, 


professional problems and the larger social 
and inspirational value of the work. " 

5) <A placement bureau or system be 
maintained which will function to place the 
right man in the right job as surely as 
we librarians aim to give the right book to 
the right man. 

6) This placement system include a fol- 
low-up method by which the bureau may 
make readjustments and may properly re- 
place misfits. 

Try-outs— Many cities in the United 
States have established training class 
or apprentice systems which are of 
sufficiently short duration to act as 
means of “try-out” for those who are 
interested in trying out our profession. 
However, in many cities and towns 
which have no training classes, “try- 
out” opportunities could be offered 
young people if the libraries would per- 
mit those who so desired to come into 
their service as after-school volunteers, 
at regular periods, etc. Many libraries 
will admit today that they are at times 
“pestered” with young people who 
want to help “just for the fun of it.” 


‘Many librarians have successfully used 


this desire to do as an opportunity to 
try-out possible “timber.” It has been 
found advisable to restrict the privilege 
te those of the senior year in high 
scheol, or of a certain amount of edu- 
cation, and to demand of these regu- 
larity and faithful, business-like work. 
The librarian, on the other hand, does 
her best to see to it that those who 
come to her to thus try-out the profes- 
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sion are given a larger view of the pro- 
fession than may be gained from doing 
menial tasks only. For, if we wish to 
attract intellectual young people to the 
profession, we must prove the profes- 
sion worthy of them. 

A well-rounded, representative pro- 
gram of try-out opportunities should 
prove attractive and interesting to the 
initiate and should be of benefit to the 
librarian also. The young people may 
thus gain a more accurate idea of the 
profession before planning to enter it 
and the librarian may try out the 
abilities of her future applicants. 

High school or college librarians, or 
librarians located near high schools or 
colleges, are in particularly favorable 
positions to offer these try-out oppor- 
tunities. One high school librarian in 
a large city had a library club of girls 
as a means of recruiting for the city’s 
training class. No attempt was made 
to give “library science” to these girls 
but the year’s program included some 
try-out work in the library and trips 
to the various types of libraries and li- 
brary departments to be found in the 
city; i. e., a trip to the slum library, 
to the art library, to the nearby uni- 
versity library, to the special reference 
library, to the cataloging department, 
etc., etc., where the work of each was 
observed. While quite inadequate as 
a real “try-out,” the club succeeded, 
however, in interesting between 20 and 
30 girls who later entered the training 
class or the university in preparation 
for the profession. 

Publicity—The gathering and disse- 
mination of accurate information con- 
cerning various vocations within the 
profession, is one of the most impor- 
tant steps. We have at present but few 
pamphlets or books which contain ac- 
curate descriptions of library voca- 
tions. One or two have lately been 
published. (See Books and a vocation 
and Library work, an opportunity for 
college women, A. L. A., Chicago.) 
Our profession, like many others, now 
includes several vocations, each of 
which is distinctly quite different 
from another. The work of the child- 
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ren’s librarian is very different from 
that of a cataloger and requires a very 
different type of person. The work of 
the business librarian appeals to a per- 
son who would not be interested in the 
work of the county or rural librarian, | 
“Job analyses” or brief, accurate de- 
scriptions of the tasks and abilities in- 
volved in each vocation in the profes- 
sion, published in pamphlet form for 
distribution to college or high school 
seniors, would be useful. Copies of 
these for distribution at library counters 
would often serve to open the eyes of 
the public to the demands of the pro- 
fession and might often win an added 
respect for our work. It is probably 
well acknowledged that in many com- 
munities today respect or appreciation 
of the work of the library or librarian 
is lacking because of the lack of in- 
formation concerning the profession. 
In one town even a library trustee has 
decided that his daughter may not en- 
ter the profession because it is not 
worthy of her. 

In many cities the librarian has a 
regular column in the daily paper. 
Occasionally this might well include 
an article on the profession and its op- 
portunities. 

Codperation with existing Vocational 

Guidance agencies 

Some 53 cities in the United States 
have organized means for the voca- 
tional guidance of young people. 
Many others have appointed high 
school deans who direct the young 
people in their vocational interests. 
These will doubtless gladly codéperate 
with the libraries. College vocational 
conferences are regularly held by most 
colleges or universities in order to help 
their young people decide the life 
career question. An excellent repre- 
sentative of our profession should ap- 
pear on every conference program. Of 
ali the women’s colleges in and about 
Boston and thruout New England 
which held such vocational confer- 
ences this year only one included on its 
program a representative of the li- 
brary profession. This was not due to 
any hostility to the profession, for a 
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librarian will always be given a place 
gladly, if the request is made. 

Counselling—Counselling for vocational 
guidance relative to the profession should 
be conducted in a fashion quite different 
from the usual interview for placement. 
There should be an atmosphere of in- 
formal, frank discussion of likes, abili- 
ties, interests, aversions, aims, demands 
of the one in need of guidance, and an 
equally free discussion and analysis of 
the vocation under consideration. It may 
be that such frankness should also exist 
during an interview for placement but, 
unfortunately, this theoretical ideal is 
seldom realized. The type of person 
capable of giving such frank and of ne- 
cessity personal, counsel will be one in 
whom qualities of sympathetic under- 
standing and analytic abilities are 
coupled with high ideals for library serv- 
ice and a comprehensive knowledge of 
what such service demands. A person of 
this type may be rare in the world but I 
think is not infrequently found in our 
profession. It seems to me advisable al- 
so, that at least two persons, preferably 
a man and a woman, should assist in 
this counselling, for qualities of individu- 
ality which are discernable to a woman 
are often unobserved by a man, and vice 
versa. 

Mental tests— Mental tests, as voca- 
tional prognostication tests, have been 
tried by some counsellors as selective 
agencies for the library profession. In 
most instances they have been unsuccess- 
ful. In fact, prognostication by means of 
tests has not been possible in any voca- 
tion as yet. 

The wide variety of occupations within 
library vocations and the breadth of 
understanding and mental horizon neces- 
sary for success in these require that 
mental tests, to be adequate, should out- 
Edison Edison. On the other hand, char- 
acteristics stich as cheerfulness, tact, 
sympathy, friendliness, enthusiasm, ver- 
satility, adaptability and dependability are 
imperatively necessary for the library 
profession but could not be measured or 
even discovered by mental or vocational 
tests. 


Trade tests— Trade tests, however, as 
a means of measuring the abilities of ex- 
perienced librarians might prove valuable 
if such could be formulated. Such 
“trade tests” were made by the govern- 
ment as a means by which to quickly se- 
lect the apprentice, the journeyman or 
the master in each trade. The test con- 
sisted of 30 or more technical questions 
which could be quickly answered in an 
interview. The questions were the re- 
sult of some careful “job studies” and 
standardizations made by experts and the 
tests were considered very successful. 
The accuracy of such a measure of ability 
depends, however, upon a high degree of 
standardization within a given trade. 
Such standardization, even within the 
supposedly definite and technical trade of 
cataloger in our profession, does not yet 
exist. American Library Association 
conferences, however, are doing much to 
make more uniform the demands and du- 
ties of each library occupation. 

Vocational education— Boston is un- 
usually fortunate in having the Sim- 
mons College library school in its midst. 
In glancing over its catalog, I have ob- 
served its progressive courses and meth- 
ods. A very progressive program of lec- 
tures is also being offered its employes 
by the Boston public library in order to 
supplement experience training. In both 
of these programs, I have noted some at- 
tention is given to the social understand- 
ing necessary for good librarianship. 
There is need for such understanding and 
the inspiration to be found therein. 

Recent developments in industrial life 
have shown that a lack of social under- 
standing is often the fundamental cause 
for social unrest and apparent inefficien- 
cy. Librarians who understand the inter- 
relationship of all tasks, of all workers 
within their profession and workers in 
related vocations, will be found more 
harmonious, more capable, and efficient. 
The cataloger, for instance, who sees 
his work as that of preparing the tools 
for the public use, who understands not 
only his tools but the public in its my- 
riad-mindedness, will serve that public 
thru his work more efficiently, and, too, 
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this understanding of the social values, 
relationships and inter-relationships of all 
work, lifts the worker above the thought 
_of monotony or grind and gives him in- 
spiration and happiness. 

But social understanding will be in- 
formational as well as_ inspirational. 
Problems of public hygiene, of the use 
and abuse of public property, of library 
methods of control, of the powers of 
executives or administrators, of the state 
library, civil service and pension laws, of 
the rights of employe, employer and pub- 
lic, or public finance, should be included. 
A survey of the social institutions and in- 
dustrial interests of the community and 
the library’s service thereto will natural- 
ly be included as a part of the social 
understanding for library work. Chicago 
public library, at one time, requested of 
each branch librarian such a social sur- 
vey and understanding of her community. 
Needless to say, the sociological, as well 
as psychological understanding, which 
should be a part of the children’s li- 
brarian’s training, is tremendous. 

Many library schools, however, fail to 
give attention to such social problems in 
their courses, while much time is still de- 
voted to problems of detail work in cata- 
loging, altho the use of Library of Con- 
gress cards has become so prevalent that 
courses in cataloging might be abbrevi- 
ated to a certain degree. 

It is to be noticed, too, that altho op- 
portunities for business librarians, hos- 
pital librarians and high-school libra- 
rians, are rapidly increasing in num- 
ber, some library schools devote but lit- 
tle attention to training for these newer 
positions. Those who serve in such oc- 
cupations, however, say that their prob- 
lems in methods, technique, as well as 
social relationship, are very different 
from the “regular” librarian’s and are 
quite unsolved at present. 

Probably a great handicap to library 
schools, as well as to library service, lies 
in the fact that as yet civil service in 
many large cities where desirable po- 
sitions exist is such that all librarians, no 
‘matter how well trained, must start in 
the lowest positions and, too, must have 
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been for some time resident in the city, 
in many instances. As a result, library 
school graduates are seldom found in 
such city libraries. I know of two cities 
in which less than 10 per cent of their 
employes are even college graduates, and 
less than that number, library school 
graduates. The head librarian admits 
that he has no means of inducing such to 
enter his forces as the salaries offered in 
the low grade positions are beneath their 
notice. If the library is to be the 
“People’s University,” the librarians 
should be selected from among those who 
are leaders in intellectual progress. The 
great edveational awakening of today is 
a challenge to all librarians and whether 
we hold our positions as instructors and 
leaders or whether we fall to the place 
of mere book deliverers, will depend upon 
the amount of intellectual progress which 
we represent in our personnel, as well as 
in our methods. 

Perhaps another handicap or problem 
in library education for library service 
lies in the length of time required for 
such education. Doubtless, it seems to 
college young people a long, hard road 
(to library service and a road which offers 
but a tiny pot of gold and small positions 
at the end, in spite of the great effort in- 
volved. Again praise is due Simmons 
college, which includes in its four year 
course the library training. I wonder if 
library schools which require years be- 
yond college are not appearing too 
formidable and forbidding. I feel quite 
certain that, during my college years, 
many girls did not consider library work 
because it required these added years and 
did not offer a compensation equal even 
to the teaching salary which is possible 
upon college graduation. Since high city 
positions, which might offer good sal- 
aries, were also closed to them by civil 
service rule, library training after col- 
lege days seemed a luxury quite beyond 
them. 

Placement—Probably one of the great- 
est needs in all professions is for a clear- 
ing house of placement opportunities 
which is scientifically organized. The 
need in the library profession is continu- 
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ally evident. To be sure, the American 
Library Association, PusLic LrBraRIEs 
and other kind-hearted, but already over- 
burdened institutions, are trying to handle 
the nation-wide placement problem. The 
State Library commissioner of this state, 
as well as of other. states, is ably assist- 
ing in the work. But the problem of li- 
brary placement is over-flowing into 
other agencies. Only this week, I heard 
of five library positions thru an agency 
outside of our profession. A placement 
bureau, organized and equipped to carry 
on scientific vocational recruiting, guid- 
ance, placement and follow-up, would 
meet an actual need and would doubtless 
be welcomed by all. Such a bureau, in 
carrying out the six steps outlined in this 
discussion, would need to include in its 
duties the analysis and listing of all avail- 
able opportunities and of all available li- 
brarians. It would need to arrange or 
carry on personal interviews with appli- 
cants, employers, etc. At times inter- 
views with distant applicants might be 
arranged thru the voluntary services of 
other nearby librarians. The bureau 
would assist in campaigns for public- 
ity or recruiting, in the analysis of li- 
brary occupations and the publication 
of leaflets concerning these. It is pos- 
sible that, thru information gained by 
its study of the vocations in the profes- 
sion and their problems, the bureau 
should be able to give information and 
advice relative to current problems in 
administration to librarians, employers, 
employes, state library commissions, 
ete., etc. The bureau would aim to 
find and create new demands for libra- 
ries and librarians. It would have at 
hand information of value in starting 
libraries or library campaigns. Re- 
cently a large corporation desired a 
brief summary of a plan for the in- 
stallation of a business library in its 
new plant. The summary was also to 
be in the form of a persuasive and 
convincing argument which would ap- 
peal to the general manager. Thru the 
help of personal visits to similar plant 
libraries, Miss Krause’s book, Business 
libraries, a recent encyclopedia, a 
firm’s codperation in cost-estimates, 
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etc., the letter was finally written. It 
occupied all the leisure time for a 
month or more of a busy librarian. It 
is now on file in the American Library 
Association office because other similar 
demands make it, the only one of its 
kind, useful. A central bureau, how- 
ever, would have such information 
easily available. Thru contact with 
the needs of the library world and the 
calls for professional services, the bu- 
reau will know the demands which 
need be met in the preparation for the 
service and its report of these demands 
should aid the library schools in their 
curricula problems. 

Follow-up— Finally, in order to deter- 
mine whether its placements of libra- 
rians have been wisely made, it will 
carry on a follow-up system, which 
will also aim to determine wherein the 
causes of a faulty adjustment may lie. 
There are many instances available in 
which remediable causes led the assist- 
ant to leave the profession—perhaps 
a religious or social prejudice in- 
fluenced either employe or employer, 
perhaps the employer was at fault. 

A closer study of the man and the 
job is often necessary. The man who 
is accurate in little details has his place, 
but there is need, too, for the dreamer 
who is a storehouse of creative ideas, 
or the enthusiast who can carve with 
big masterful strokes, the outline but 
may miss the details. One cannot fill 
the place of the other either efficiently 
or happily, but all are necessary. 

Studies of such personnel problems 
are being made by every progressive 
industry today in order to affect effi- 
ciency in placement and production. 
Progress in business and the conserva- 
tion and effective use of man-power de- 
mand it and the financial results justify 
it. Never is a man permitted to “quit” 
if any possible adjustment can be made 
which will hold him. Labor training 
and “turn over” represent too large a 
cost problem to permit the “firing” or 
the loss of a man of even a few days 
training, if such can be prevented. In 
spite of the cost of training librarians, 
I know of a few systems which do not 
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study to hold, to adjust, to replace 
their employes if they show ambition, 
discontent or evidence of misfit place- 
ment. 

There is one more policy which is 
coming more and more in favor in 


business today and which would aid. 


the library service in its effort to re- 
cruit intelligent helpers. I refer to the 
introduction of the employe council, 
or employe participation in manage- 
ment. Librarians are experts in li- 
brary questions and problems. Yet, I 
believe, most libraries are still managed 
by lay boards who can often determine 
policies without the vote of even the 
head librarian. The visitation upon 
our country of railroad strikes, of coal 
strikes, of street-car strikes, has 
awakened many people to a realization 
of the necessity of employe participa- 
tion in the determining of policies. The 
10 years of peace known in the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ Associa- 
tion and the great success of President 
Mitten and the employes of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company in 
carrying that company from failure to 
success, are two outstanding evidences 
of increased service to society and in- 
creased efficiency and contentment on 
the part of the workers wherever em- 
ploye representation is introduced. 
Surely in a business in which the per- 
sonnel is composed of people of the 
intelligence represented by librarians, 
there should be employe representa- 
tion on the board of directors for the 
good of the work, as well as the 
workers. I cannot imagine a firm like 
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Jordan-Marsh or Marshall Field and 
Company leaving the determination of 
its policies to a group of untrained 
men, no matter how good the inten- 
tions of these might be. Department 
heads, at least, would probably be 
called into conference. 

So, too, our duty in library service 
to the world demands that we consider, 
at least, the advisability of the use of 
the trained librarian as a voting power 
in the determination of library policies, 
Doubtless an added intellectual de- 
mand and stimulation will result in li- 
brary personnel which will help to bet- 
ter the librarians’ social standing and 
opportunity and will draw to our ranks 
even more of the higher types of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

It may be noted that nothing has 
been said herein about financial in- 
ducements and the recruiting prob- 
lems. I feel that some of these prob- 
lems herein discussed are the causes 
which function to make that lack of 
appreciation on the part of the public, 
which, in many instances, is the reason 
for the lack of proper financial support. 
It may be that thru these steps of sci- 
entific vocational guidance, of public- 
ity work, of try-outs, of careful per- 
sonal counselling, and adequate voca- 
tional courses, of careful placement and 
follow-up, and of a right social adjust- 
ment, we may win public appreciation, 
the interest of intelligent youth and, 
finally, as a reward for increased effi- 
cient service to the public, that finan- 
cial remuneration which is due the 
profession. 





Hold Your Head Up* 


0. R. Howard Thomson, librarian, James V. Brown library, Williamsport, Pa. 


The title of my address verges, I 
am afraid, on the bromidic. More 
frequently than not this admonition, 
“Hold your head up,” is nothing more 
than a conventional gesture. It is in- 
deed the common currency tendered by 
poets to vagabonds; ‘by plutocrats to 
honest, horny-handed labor. But poets 
are notoriously irresponsible and pluto- 
crats, when indulging in inspirational 
periods, doubtless do so with mental 
reservations. The creed that heads 
should attain to the perpendicular does 
not involve the belief that heads so 
altitudinated should be covered by the 
shiny cylinders sacred to Captains of 
Industry and the best minds of Wash- 
ington. Indeed, if the desire of such 
heads to ride to work in automobiles 
jeopardizes the national fibre, the gen- 
eral adoption of the high silk hat would 
destroy it. It is more iniquitous than 
the clothing of factory-girl ankles, 
beautiful though they be, by silk stock- 
ings. Such things were made for their 
betters. 

It was Cassius, I think, who after 
looking upon the state of Caesar, re- 
marked to his co-conspirator—“The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” That librarians regard them- 
selves as underlings is difficult to be- 
lieve. As a class, if one may judge 
from the manner in which they ful- 
minate and lay down the law, they are 
exceedingly well satisfied—even a bit 
cocky. It is true that these ebulitions 
of the Hold-Your-Head-Up _ spirit 
manifest themselves chiefly at conven- 
tions which none but librarians attend, 
but this qualifying circumstance is of 
no moment; for the real issue is not 
how librarians regard themselves but 
how they are regarded. Both by the 
dear public—the unregenerate Demos 
~—and by those Boards of Trustees who 


*An address delivered before the Lock 
Haven (Pa.) meeting, May 23, 1923. 


appoint them, decide on the amount 
of their wages, and generally legislate 
on their going-outs and their coming- 
ins. 

Within so short a space of time as 
two years, I shall succumb to the 
temptation to be so bromidic as to 
forcibly lay hands on the first acquaint- 
ance I chance to meet on the street 
and announce to him that just 25 years 
before, to a day, I entered the library 
profession. He will probably be kind 
enough to make a reply of which Mr 
Babbitt, himself, would be proud. 
Even if I intimate the occasion is an 
important one, he will be courteous 
enough to refrain from laughing out 
loud. But neither the Board of trade, 
the Rotary club, the Kiwanis, nor the 
Labor union will be stirred to pass 
resolutions, much less tender me a 
banquet. Or if they do it will be out 
of kindness of heart, because of per- 
sonal friendship—rather than in recog- 
nition of the value of the work in which 
I am engaged. 

I had an illuminating experience a 
little while ago. In the course of a 
correspondence with the chess editor 
of one of our large dailies, he became 
aware that it had been my great good 
luck to ride on one of Philadelphia’s 
fastest cycle teams, to represent my 
own city in tennis, golf and chess and 
to write a few books. Immediately he 
wrote me—“I am glad to know this 
about you—I thought you were just a 
regular librarian.” The significant 
part of the story is that tho I should 
have resented such a remark, in my 
heart of hearts, deep down in the secret 
places of my ego, I was pleased and 
exhilarated. 

In the days before the war, and so 
in the days before he became the legi- 
timate target for one-hundred-per- 
centers, Scott Nearing was invited (a 
euphemism for being hired) to deliver 
a course of lectures before a school 
teachers’ institute held in Williamsport. 
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Amongst the bombs he gently dropped 
in the midst of the faithful was a state- 
ment that librarians as a class were 
greatly more resourceful than teachers. 
But for all his adroitness the missile 
proved a dud. Nothing happened. Not 
more than half a dozen paid the tribute 
of a smile. .And subsequent attempts 
of mine to gain a rise out of the local 
educational potentates proved abortive. 

The fact is we are in the position of 
a man to whom it is impossible to 
say, “You no longer count.” We are 
of the ignominious who never did 
count; at least not seriously, nor in 
the same sense, that the “Y”, the 
Elks, the Moose, the Rotary, the 
Masons and the rest of the nobility 
count. 

We may, it is true, print on the cover 
of our professional journal the legend, 
“The Library is an integral part of 
public education,” but I suspect that 
permission to do so would terminate 
did we omit the word “part”. Did we 
suggest parity of rights and importance 
with the schools we should be an- 
nounced as_ self-convicted of blas- 
phemy. 

At Harrisburg, they are at this mo- 
ment engaged in the damnable under- 
taking of turning the State library and 
its divisions over to the school authori- 
ties to be operated by the latter as a 
secondary activity. Had the proposal 
been to make the Department of pub- 
lic instruction a bureau of the State 
library, there had been a howl that had 
shaken the capitol to its foundations. As it 
is, there is indifference. The library does 
not count sufficiently to make its future 
worth to the assemblymen the risk of 
the ire of the Administration; and the 
Administration swears its scheme is all 
right. It has been approved by some 
kind of an efficiency expert now meta- 
morphosed into a state official. What 
does it matter that it has been univer- 
sally condemned by librarians! 

One thing is certain; either our esti- 
mate of the library movement is cor- 
rect, in which case the public’s evalua- 
tion is wrong; or the public’s judgment 
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is correct and we are a race of Mal- 
volios. 

Personally, I think that we are as 
important as we think we are—almost, 
Also that the reasons for the some- 
what contemptuous, if kindly tolera- 
tion, we enjoy is due partly to our 
professional ancestors and partly to 
our own failings. 

It is a tradition, that has much 
firmer foundations than most tradi- 
tions, that in the past, librarians were, 
for the most part, if men, superan- 
nuated; if females, semi-dessicated. In- 
deed, libraries were not infrequently 
regarded as being hatched out by 
Providence to enable the social and 
charity leaders of villages to take care 
of at least one out-worn clergyman and 
one nice old maid who had fallen upon 
evil days. The advantages were two 
—the work was light; the qualifica- 
tions nil, 

Today such views are almost extinct, 
but their effect persists in the matter 
of salaries. Now if a body of men pay 
“their librarian” $50 to $75 a month, 
it is but natural that they should re- 
gard him as a $50 to $75-a-month kind 
of person. Moreover, if a person is 
content to work for $50 to $75 a month 
in a library it is not improbable that 
he amounts, as a personal force, to not 
more than, say a $75 or $100 a month 
clerk. Your Boks and Garys could 
not regard any such person as having 
achieved success, and by the mass re- 
spect is only paid to the successful. 

Another difficulty is the library ideal. 
We are not platform denouncers of evil, 
nor propagandists of uplift. The li 
brary is not on either side of any ques- 
tion; its service is non-partisan. It 
beats no drums—it declaims from no 
soap boxes. It requires genius to be 
rhetorical over it. If a man inquires 
about Bolshevism, the ideal librarian 
places before him the Soviet constitu- 
tion and speeches pro and con. That 
is all. Now if this imaginary man 
went to the “Y,” or to the Chambet 
of Commerce, and made the same in- 
quiry —something widely different 
would happen. The tocsin would be 
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sounded, and it is not improbable that 
unless, there and then, he made pro- 
fession of faith that what he really 
wanted was material which would en- 
able him better to denounce it, his 
name would be forwarded to Mr Burns 
and Mr Dougherty. They would know 
what to do with him. 

In which way lies salvation—and by 
salvation I mean the building up of 
recognition equal to our value to the 
human race? I think it lies in self- 
respect— a self-respect that makes im- 
possible the acceptance of treatment 
usually accorded ordinary servants or 
employes. The boards that preside 
over us must, unless they are faithless 
to their trust, decide policies and many 
other things; but there is a world of 
difference in a decision announced as 
to an underling and one reached after 
full and open discussion. My own ex- 
perience in such matters is one that 
might justly be envied by any of my 
fellows; but I know of even large li- 
braries where the executive is little 
more than a super-office boy to the 
chairmen of two or three committees. 

So one place in which we must Hold 
Our Heads Up, is the Board room. If 
the Board will, so far from permitting 
us to hold our heads up, not even per- 
mit us to be present at their meetings, 
then we had better resign. That is 
really another way, and a very fine 
way, of holding our heads up. 

And with the public, we must hold 
our heads up. If we act as the pub- 
lic’s inferiors, if we cringe for the sake 
of our positions and wages, if we ac- 
cept unimportant jobs connected with 
civic enterprises because we are not 
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considered the kind of persons for im- 
portant tasks, how shall we advance 
in the public’s estimation? Shall we 
not always remain people and institu- 
tions whose continued existence is due 
to the labor of a handful of enthusiasts, 
instead of becoming people and insti- 
tutions for whose support opposing 
parties would do battle? ; 

Do not misunderstand me: I am not 
suggesting that we exchange our ideal 
to serve as reservoirs of information 
for that of distributors of propaganda 
or partisans in the battle of ideas. The 
somewhat oblique point I venture to 
make is—Who ever heard of any one 
considering us sufficiently important to 
justify an effort to enlist our interest 
and that of the library in a fight for 
this or that? 

It may be that the fact that such an 
attempt has almost never been made 
is the greatest possible tribute to the 
manner in which we have kept the 
faith—testimony that it would be use- 
less to ask us to participate in the 
grinding of any axes. I should be 
happy if it were. 

Be it one way or the other, we must 
not forget that the respect accorded 
a profession is in proportion to the re- 
spect accorded its practitioners. There- 
fore, it becomes our duty to hold our 
heads up as men and women worthy 
of respect. Men and women whose 
creed is 

No silken banner we unfold, 
One charge alone we lay on youth, 
Before the sceptered myth, to hold 
The golden heresy of truth. 

We serve in no mean temple; if the 
custodians be held in light esteem, 
shall the fire be held sacred? 
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In the Letter Box 


Another Letter from China 

Dear Pustic LiBRARIES: 

In the February number of Pustic 
Lrsraries I read “A Letter from 
China.” This interested me, so I de- 
cided to write “Another Letter from 
China.” 

The writer mentioned the fact that 
the librarians in the vicinity of Nank- 
ing were planning a library meeting. 
Last summer at Kuling, five librarians 
met together to discuss the question 
of closer co-operation among the libra- 
‘ries in East China, and the possibility 
of forming an organization of libra- 
rians in that part of the country. 

The librarians at this meeting were 
the former librarian of St. John’s 
university, Shanghai, a Chinese who 
is a graduate of the New York pub- 
lic library school; the librarian of 
Boone university, Wuchang; a special 
librarian from University of Nanking, 
Nanking; the librarian of Soochow 
university, Soochow; and the librarian 
of St. John’s university, Shanghai. As 
a result of this meeting, a questionnaire 
was sent out to 13 libraries which were 
doing valuable pioneer work along 
various lines in both Chinese and Eng- 
lish. 

Through the questionnaire an at- 
tempt was made to gather informa- 
tion concerning the size of the libra- 
ries, whether they were specializing in 
certain subjects, or had undertaken any 
special lines of research which would 
be of use to other libraries, and 
whether bibliographies had been com- 
piled on Chinese or foreign subjects. 
The summary of the answers has not 
been completed, but it is hoped that 
mutual help may result from the 
co-operation of many of the libraries. 

One library reported that a Readers’ 
Guide to Chinese periodical literature 
had been commenced; other libraries 
reported good collections of books on 
political science and economics; dup- 
licate books which could be used for 
extension work, a system of classifica- 


tion of Chinese books based on the 
Dewey system; and that an English. 
Chinese index to Chinese agricultural 
books, both ancient and modern, was 
being compiled. 

During the winter a number of the 
librarians met very informally for two 
days, visited three libraries at 
Shanghai and found a ready response 
to the proposal that a library organiza- 
tion be formed. 

The writer has found her work ina 
university library in China to be most 
fascinating. The Chinese students are 
eager for knowledge, are appreciative 
and there is no question of discipline, 
all of which shows that the library 
means a great deal to the Chinese stu- 
dent. 

It may also be of interest to know 
that Low library, St. John’s univer- 
sity, Shanghai, which is housed in a 
modern library building, contains 16; 
000 English books, and 6,000 Chinese, 
The latter collection is now being built 
up by the purchase of many Chinese 
books. The average circulation per 
month is between three and four thou- 
sand volumes. 

We in China are so eager for news 
of the home libraries that we hope 
you will become more interested in us, 
hence this letter. 

With kindest greetings from a Wis 
consin librarian. 

FLorENCE C. Hays, 
Librarian. 

May 4, 1923. 

Low library, St. John’s university, 
Shanghai, China. 





Free Distribution 


Armour and Company have just is 
sued a handsomely lithographed chart 
which discloses pictorially and other- 
wise, the relation of various meat cuts 
to the entire meat carcasses of the 
various animals and the reason why 
some cuts cost more than others. The 
chart is designed especially for use in 
schools where home _ economics 13 
taught. 
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The chart teaches its lesson by com- 
arative illustrations showing the 
choicest and therefore the most ex- 
pensive cuts on the one hand, and the 
cheaper but just as nutritious cuts on 
the other. The various appetizing 
dishes that can be made from each of 
the cuts are also illustrated in the 
chart. 
This tabloid treatise on home eco- 
nomics will be distributed free of 
charge to any educational institution, 
and to the federal and state demon- 
stration agents who may request it. 


There has been prepared, under the 
direction of the chief of the Engineers’ 
ofice, War department, Washington 
Barracks, D. C., a partial list of his- 
tories of the United States army 
organizations which participated in the 
World War, 1917-1919. The list in- 
dudes regiments or larger bodies and 
special units. In order that the list 
may be more complete it is requested 
that the office be informed of any or- 
ganizational histories of which they 
may not have knowledge in the En- 
gineers’ office and which are not in- 
cluded in the list. 

The supply of the list is not exten- 
sive but it will be furnished to a limited 
number of libraries free of charge. 
Those who are interested should com- 
municate at once with H. E. Haferkorn, 
librarian, Engineer School library, 
Washington Barracks, D. C. 





Exhausted Supply. 

Notice has been received that the 
supply of copies of the Uniform classi- 
fication of accounts for water utili- 
ties, published by the State Law Re- 
porting Company, New York City, is 
entirely exhausted and further requests 
for it cannot be met. There will be 
no second edition. 

It is also announced that the sup- 
ply of Electric and Gas classifications 
will be exhausted soon and there will 
be no reprint of these classifications. 

hose interested should govern them- 
selves accordingly. 


Bad Business Methods 

To the Editor, Pusric Liprartes: 

Referring to your journal of January 
23, in which there is an article “Here’s 
a pretty kettle of fish”, this library 
took in as a representative American 
journal, Motor Age, and we wondered 
why it was discontinued. The article in 
P. L. gives the reason. The British motor 
trade—the people who are supposed to 
have no push—think so well of the li- 
brary as a means of publicity that they 
are sending free copies of four or five 
weekly motor journals. What does 
the advertiser in the Motor Age have 
to say on the restriction of publicity? 
In the meantime, the British motor 
journals have a monopoly of the 
readers at this library and will con- 
tinue to have. 

Yours truly, 
HERBERT BAILLIE, 
Librarian. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
April 16, 1923. 





Pleased 


My dear Editor: 

Overcome the Librarian-From-Choice 
is by the space that was granted her. 
She is in danger of losing her modesty! 
Tell Antiquus she said “Amen” to his 
sentiments, 

Do you know that I buried myself so 
deep in Pusric Lrsraries that I 
let the train to Cleveland go by? In 
the Letter Box, I found the Itinerant 
Mender (may her tribe increase!) a 
helpful hint, and also Not A. L. A. 
Books, An opportunity for helpful- 
ness, and “As to Van Loon”’—he 
never fails to attract my attention. 

Some glimpses and notes of the A. 
L. A. I read from A-Z (Antiquus to 
Zachert). I seemed to re-live “As it 
was at Hot Springs”. The pictures 
were so in keeping, they fitted the 
subjects, and “One man’s meat is an- 
other’s poison” is a splendid editorial. 

A friend, general secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A., was in today showing me 
George Ochs-Oakes’ plea for censor- 
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ship delivered before the Federation 
of women’s clubs of New York. He 
said “the erotic tendencies of fiction 

are pernicious”. 
Wasn’t it all very interesting? 
L 


ee oat 





Another Angle of Appraisal 
Wisconsin free library commission, 
June 13, 1923. 
Editor, Pustic LiprariEs: 

Since Rootabaga Stories has been the 
center of so much controversy, you may 
be glad to print the following testimony 
from the children’s librarian at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

The Rootabaga stories have not been on 
the shelf since we purchased them, and 
furthermore every child that has_ taken 
them said that he enjoyed them. I have 
not made any effort to circulate the book. 
It is also interesting to note that the chil- 
dren that have taken the book have not 
heard the book recommended by any one. 

R Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Nora Beust. 

Personally, I should have been glad to 
see the book receive the Newberry medal, 
little as I begrudge it to Dr Dolittle. For 
Rootabaga stories is actually a contribut- 
tion to “American children’s literature,” 
while the Lofting books, charming tho 
they are, are purely English in their con- 
ception. Puddleby-on-the-Marsh ws. the 
Village of Cream Puffs. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary KATHARINE REELY, 
Chief, Book selection department. 





Opportunity for Helpfulness 


A letter from Mme L. Haffkin Ham- 
burger, principal, State institute for li- 
brary science, Moscow, Russia, in ac- 
knowledgment of receipt of volumes 
of Pusrtic Lrpraries, states the follow- 
ing in regard to conditions in that 
country: 

As our institution is the only one in 
this country introducing American methods 
to all librarians thruout the country, it is 
very important to be up-to-date and to 
follow every step of the American library 
movement, but our conditions do not al- 
low as yet the purchase of foreign library 
literature and but for the sympathy of our 


American friends, we would not have the 
possibility to follow our path. 

This letter points the way to useful 
effort in making plain the value of books 
in the business of living, and gifts for 
Mme Haffkin Hamburger from library 
circles will be worthily bestowed. 





Conference Programs 

When we sat enthralled with the 
whimseys of the reader of essays, we 
forgot that anything was long or ever 
tiresome. We loved his view-point 
and agreed that lIeisureliness and 
serenity were the things we most 
longed for. He left us in a joyous 
frame of mind, with many things to 
reflect upon. It was enough for one 
day; and then we found that three 
other addresses were scheduled! In. 
stead of drifting along and meditating 
on the essays we had read and the es- 
says we intended to read, we found 
we must cease day dreams and listen 
with genuine approval and anticipa- 
tion to an address on the novels of 
the day. It sharpened our wits, but 
our day dreams and fancies fled and 
we were again seeing life as it is. 

Then we were introduced to open 
roads and the highways and byways 
of the year’s poets. Those of us who 
could hear, felt ourselves slipping again 
into those delightful reveries and some 
of us dreamed away to the Land of 
Nod. 

Then how unfair to talk of censor- 
ship of fiction after this! How unjust 
to the poets and how manifestly dis 
couraging to the speaker, for were we 
not too tired to think or even to listen’ 
Oh! that we might learn that two is 
a plenty and three is a crowd. on the 
conference programs. That we might 
have time for walks and talks and in 
formal conversation with the great of 
our profession! (This is from 1% 
“small fry.”) That there might be more 
leisure for greetings and communion 
with our fellows and more freedom 
from business! 

A Trrep MEMBER. 
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One of the Blest 
To the Editor of Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

“Antiquus” bemoans the dearth of 
Winsors and Pooles in the library pro- 
fession today, so may I tell him, or 
her, of a budding playwright who may 
not be the result of the library pro- 
fession, but who is bringing honor to 
it in a city of our own Southland? 

The reference librarian of the Chat- 
anooga public library, Adelaide C. 
Rowell, was beseiged with the demands 
that came to the reference department 
for plays. It was plays for amateurs, 
for school—plays, plays for club women. 
The 793’s and 812’s had been amply 
supplied but the demand was larger 
than the output. When the dramatic 
director of the senior class of one of 
the high-schools wished a play, with 
not so much emphasis on the love in- 
terest, she came to Miss Rowell and 
said “I want you to write me a play,” 
and “Hail the Conquering Hero” was 
the result. Later it was purchased 
and published by the Walter Baker Co. 

A friend came from the West, with 
a story, “The Camel Driver of Clona- 
kilty”. It had been given to-her by 
one who saw in it dramatic possibil1- 
ties and who asked that it be cast in 
dramatic form for him. “The Camel 
Driver” was the result of Miss 
Rowell’s genius. It was played locally 
to an audience of 1,000 people, and the 
responsiveness of the audience was 
convincing proof of its humor, of its 
interest, of its racial characteristics. 
It was true to type and form and that 
play is now being considered by one 
of the large publishers. 

The Women’s club desired a one-act 
play and “The Silly Ass” was Miss 
Rowell’s first venture in that field. It 
was accepted by Drama, and it appeared 
in the Drama of September, 1922. It 
has been produced in nearly all sections 
of the country, with the royalty required. 

A three-act play of home life, with a 
strain of mystery in it, “Homekeeping 
Hearts” was written for a club woman, 
who has produced it many times, with 
herself and her two talented daughters 
playing three of the five character parts. 


A whimsical one-act play followed this, 
prompted solely by the love of writing, 
“Beloved, It Is Morn”. It will make an 
early appearance in Poet Lore. 

“The Sampler,” in three episodes, has 
just been finished. It is woven around 
three wars, 1776, 1865, 1919. It was 
written for one of the dramatic directors 
of the Woman’s club, who expects to pro- 
duce it with her two’ children. 

In less than two years, two one-act 
plays, and four three-act plays have 
been written. How? When? you ask. 
In the mornings before library hours, at 
noon time, during the spare moments the 
day brings. Genius will not be harnessed, 
once it takes possession of a soul. A 
school play, with the love interest negli- 
gible, a delicious comedy, a satire, a 
melodrama, a fantasy, a play of three 
episodes—these are bringing deserved 
recognition from the dramatic periodi- 
cals of enviable reputation. 

A native modesty would keep her 
“light under a bushel,’ but we who 
know her worth would like to see the 
“light so shine” that all librarians 
might become acquainted with the 
work of the playwright, Adelaide C. 
Rowell. 

Nora CrIMMINS. 





Returns the Favor 
Dear Editor: 

Having been indebted to Pustic 
Lrpraries for so many ideas which 
have added to the effectiveness of my 
library work, I am sending, in return, 
a plan of county circulation which has 
been most successful in our library. 
(See p. 368.) 

Marion is a town of about 4000 
people, and through this system our 
circulation last year went over the 
20,000 mark. 

If you can publish this plan, I be- 
lieve you will help many of your small 
town librarians. 

With best wishes for Pusttc Liprar- 
res, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Netiige C. ELLerse. 
Marion, S. C. 
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Summer Time and Vacation 


It seems to me I’d like to go 
Where the bells don’t ring nor whistles 


blow, 


Nor the clock don’t strike nor gongs don’t 


Ss 


ound, 
And I'd have stillness all around. 
Sometimes it seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust 
And get out where the sky is blue; 
And say, how does it seem to you? 


EuGENE FIELp. 





A Free Rein for Ability 


r the changing circles of library ad- 

ministration, one pauses to look with 
interest on the situation as it develops 
in various places under the direction 
of a city manager. The city of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, recently received a 
gift for the establishment of a public 
library. (See p. 411.) The city man- 
ager, Louis Brownlow, in writing of 
it says: 

Our library will have no board of trus- 
tees but the librarian will be appointed di- 
rectly by the city manager and will be re- 
sponsible to the city manager. I will en- 
deavor to get the best trained librarian I 
can get for the salary we can afford to pay 


and in turn will permit her to select her 
own assistants. 


One’s imagination is fired to the op- 
portunity such a situation as this of- 


fers for real constructive work from 
which valuable results may be derived. 
After all, there is something of value 
in the fact that many places are start- 
ing thus late in establishing public li- 
braries since the idea that it is an 
actual and special work is surely, if 
slowly, making its way with those in 
whose hands the establishment and 
provision for libraries rest. 

Virginia is one of the states which 
has waited to clear away some of the 
difficulties naturally surrounding li- 
brary establishment in that state and 
results thus far achieved have shown 
great understanding in what has been 
done. 
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A Futile Process 


N discussing training for library 

work with a prospective candidate 
for library service, an appeal was made 
by him for a course in library training 
by correspondence. 

This is a question which has been 
more or less discussed for 30 years. 
It has been tried under various circum- 
stances by individuals more or less 
grounded in the principles which un- 
derlie library science, and the verdict 
has been against it. The plea put 
forth for such a course is that many 
people would like to take up library 
service who are not prepared to go toa 
library school. A little serious thought 
will show that there is but a small frag- 
ment of good reason in any such state- 
ment for yielding the point. The same 
can be said of any other course of 
training which requires personal 
supervision and laboratory experience, 
and it is one of the short cuts which 
well defined and well developed call- 
ings do not countenance. 

An appeal has been made to the A. 
L. A. committee on library training to 
include some provision for training by 
correspondence. Unless there is some 
other more definite reason produced 
by the A. L. A. committee on library 
training for including such a course than 
has yet been made manifest, it is to 
be hoped that this method will not be 
included in the standards recom- 
‘mended for library training with the 
approval of the A. L. A. 

The question of inability to attend 
a library school may have considerable 
weight but the question of serving in 


a library is almost without limit in its 


responsibilities. The question of be- 
coming familiar with library technique 
by serving in a library is also almost 
without limit. If the applicant is not 
sufficiently advanced in educational 
‘equipment to give value as an appren- 
tice in a library, studying library train- 
ing thru a correspondence course is not 
calculated to remedy the defect; in- 
deed, it is only as supervised service 
and laboratory experiment are followed 
that a fair estimate can be made of 
anyone’s equipment for library service. 

It is possible that investigation rela- 
tive to bibliographical details in incun- 
abula, or perhaps advanced catalog- 
ing, might be offered by correspondence 
to one who has received approval for 
knowledge of the principles and has ac- 
quired foundation knowledge of library 
science, or to one who is both erudite in 
the subject treated and of recognized 
familiarity with the principles of li- 
brary science. But to take library train- 
ing by correspondence under any other 
circumstances is by so far to reduce 
quality of equipment and consequent 
claim to professional standards. 

It is to be most earnestly hoped 
that the professional zeal and con- 
science of those to whom this very im- 
portant matter has been entrusted will 
be able to withstand the appeal that 
may be made to their sympathies for 
“one who would like to enter library 
service but cannot attend a library 
school.” Apprentice work is the 
avenue for such, not correspondence 
study. 
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Kansas Book-Lovers 
Editorial in The Emporia Gazette, June 8, 
23 


Up in Chicago they have a Book- 
a-Month club with 300 business men as 
members, each man trying to read 12 
books a year to keep from being a 
Babbitt. In Kansas we have a Friends 
of Reading club with about 350 mem- 
bers from over the state, and the club 
only in the third month of its exist- 
ence! Theodore Dreiser may have 
been right when he said, “Look at the 
intellectual level of Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska and other rural districts. 
Why it is simply beyond belief... .not 
able to think....the mentality of Eu- 
rope or Asiatic peasants,” but if the 
Friends of Reading club continues to 
grow, Dreiser won’t be right long—if 
he ever was. 

The club was begun by Willis H. 
Kerr of the Teachers college, one of 
the best known librarians in America. 
Mr Kerr had the right idea when he 
planned for the club an informal or- 
ganization. There are no dues, no con- 
stitution, no rules. It is planned that 
the members in each community get 
together once a month or such a mat- 
ter and talk over what they have been 
reading. And then it is hoped to have 
a convocation of Kansas Friends of 
Reading at Kellogg library in Emporia 
once a year. Such a plan makes the 
book-lover wet his lips in anticipa- 
tion. Imagine a group of people 
gathered together from the short grass 
country, from Kansas’ centers of learn- 
ing—the University of Kansas and the 
Teachers college number members 
from among their faculties—from little 
towns and big towns, from countryside 
and villages: all gathered together and 
all of them eager to talk about the 
things they have been reading. What 
a relief to the poor folks who are 
dubbed “highbrow” just because they 
find real zest in reading books and talk- 
ing about them. 

The sole object of the club is to en- 
courage the reading of books and the 
owning of books. For only the man 
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who has placed on his own shelves— 
rough and home-made tho _ they 
may be-—books bought by a dozen lit- 
tle economies, only this man has tasted 
to the full the very real and lasting 
joys of the book-lover. And _ because 
not all the books one may read can 
be owned, arrangements are _ being 
made so that books may be borrowed 
by groups of readers over the state 
‘from the nearest libraries. 

Some delightful things are being 
brought about by this new organiza- 
tion. And one of the happiest is that 
any number of members are signing up 
for the club as “Mr and Mrs”. Husband 
and wife are joining the Friends of 
Reading club together. With more 
than a small proportion of the mem- 
bers from the rural districts, an inter- 
esting picture is being added to the 
host of pictures which delight the 
heart of every Kansan. Picture the 
Kansas farmer and his faithful frau 
reading together of an evening, the 
table red up, the dishes washed and 
put away, the chores done. 

They may read whatever they wish 
—the joy will be in the reading. If 
the folks like “Pollyanna” better than 
“Hamlet,” let ’em read “Pollyanna.” 
But the chances are that the Kansas 
farmers after a year or two of mem- 
bership in the Friends of Reading club 
will make the elite of Boston look more 
ignorant than South Sea Islanders. 





An Interesting Exhibit 

The American society of bookplate 
‘collectors and designers has prepared two 
traveling loan collections for use of li- 
braries, colleges, art and book clubs 
which may be had without charge by 
those wishing to make exhibits. The 
collections are. made up of 150 plates, 
each mounted on 9x12 boards, properly 
labeled. 

Applications for the summer and 
fall exhibits are now being received 
and those interested are asked to com- 
municate with Carlyle S. Baer, 1835 
ecg Street, N. W., Washington, 
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A Fine Chance for Everybody 


A plea has been sent out by an or- 
ganization recently formed, the Nancy 
Hanks Memorial association, for the 
purpose of providing means by which 
the young girls of the mountain re- 
gions around Lincoln Memorial uni- 
versity, at Harrogate, Tennessee, 
“Cumberland Gap,” may attend school 
at the university. The farm of the uni- 
versity offers plenty of work for the 
boys and many of them are working 
their way thru college but the opportu- 
nities for girls to work are limited and 
those without means are denied the 
privilege. 

Ida Clyde Clarke, editor of the Pic- 
torial Review, has taken a personal in- 
terest in this matter and is president of 
the new organization which every one is 
invited to join. It is hoped that a mem- 
bership of 10,000 can be secured right 
away so that the Fall term will allow the 
fine girls waiting for the chance for an 
education to enter the school. About 


1500 persons have responded since the 


formation of the association. The fee 
is only one dollar and every one at all 
able, in memory of his own mother, can 
afford to spend that sum in so worthy a 
cause. 

The idea is to establish an industrial 
department where work can be provided 
that is marketable and where the marvel- 
ous handicrafts may be learned before 
the master craftsmen of the times have 
passed away. 

The Mountain Herald, June 1923, is a 
“Nancy Hanks number” and its wise use 
by every library worker would doubtless 
bring large returns for this laudable en- 
terprise. It is published monthly by 
Lincoln Memorial university. Send for 
the June number today. 





The Real Library Spirit 
A letter from Miss Violet Baker, 
head of the lending department, Pub- 
lic library, Virginia, Minnesota, con- 
tains a very interesting little story of 
a woman who lives in the country sev- 
eral miles north of Virginia, who runs 


her own farm, no small job, and yet 
who has the real spirit of library serv- 
ice. 

The County agent in that locality 
had collected a considerable number 
of books, not a few of which had orig- 
inally belonged to Virginia’s public li- 
brary. For some reason, the agent 
wished to dispose of them. When the 
farm woman heard of this she offered 
to take the books off his hands and 
had them deposited in her own home. 
A light, sunny room was lined with 
book shelves and here were placed the 
books she had received. The farm wo- 
man collected a number of easy chairs, 
hung a bright lamp in the center of 
the room which had an open fire, and 
made it known to the neighbors that 
any one “well-disposed” might come 
and enjoy the reading room. 

It is pleasant to record that her 
generous offer was taken advantage of 
by the neighborhood and every night 
in the week not less than half a dozen 
readers and often more to the extent 
of using up all the space of the sitting 
room, spent their evenings in this 
pleasant place. On Sunday evenings, 
the farm woman brought in her vic- 
trola with records of good music. And 
so the winter passed away with a real 
social-center, full of light and cheer, 
thru the kindly, human feeling of one 
lone farm woman. 

Miss Baker tells of her visit to the 
place with great pleasure and of the 
joy which the farm woman experi- 
enced in the thought of having been 
able to do so much for her neighbors. 





The preservation of initiative and the 
safeguarding of the rewards of individ- 
ual effort, character and ability are key- 
stones which must be preserved. For 
when all is said and done the finer 
flowers of civilization do not grow from 
the cellars of poverty any more than 
they grow from the palaces of extrava- 
gance. They grow from the bettering 
comfort and well-being of the whole of 
great peoples.—Secretary Hoover. 
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A Nation of Barbarians? 

George Russell, writing after his 
usual plain fashion in the Jrish Home- 
stead, tells his subscribers that Ireland 
is a nation of barbarians, and points to 
the absence of libraries and bookstores 
in most villages to prove the point. 

If we were to apply the same test to 
the United States, this country would 
not come off much better. Bookstores 
are unknown in most of our small towns. 
Libraries, thanks to the advertising in- 
stincts of a late steel magnate, are pres- 
ent in many, but are often so poorly 
supported that they represent a cultural 
ambition rather than an accomplishment. 

There are not many of us apparently 
who agree with Emily Dickinson. You 
remember her— 

There is no frigate like a book 

To take us miles away, 

Nor any charger like a page 

Of prancing poesy. 

Such traverse may the poorest take 

Without oppress or toll. 

How frugal is the chariot 

That bears a human soul. 

Frugal, indeed, but apparently not 
quite frugal enough for us. Money goes 
fairly freely for movies, tobacco, gum 
and such truck. We contrive as a rule to 
find funds to buy the equipment that 
liberates our bodies in some measure 
from grinding toil; but to spare a few 
dollars to buy books for the liberation of 
our spirits is something else. 

When we have pumped water for too 
many steers and get the backache, we 
usually manage to get hold of a gas 
engine to take care of the job. But 
when our spirits get humpbacked from 
a wearing routine of standardized 
thoughts, we ordinarily diagnose the 
trouble as indigestion and try to fix it 
up with a dose of patent medicine. 

We suggest that it ought to be one 
of the jobs of the farm community to 
make arrangements with the library in 
the nearest town, so that books can be 
taken out by farm families. Borrowing 
books is only part of the game, how- 
ever. When we go to town and have a 
little money to spend—this does occur 
once in a while—the bookstore is a good 
place to leave part of it. We are miss- 


ing part of the proper enjoyment of life, 
unless we make this a practice. Acquir- 
ing ideas, after all, is just as much fun 
as acquiring another 40 acres of land, 
and the cost of the operation is a good 
deal less.—Wallaces’ Farmer, March 30, 
1923. 





New York Library Spirit 


There has been an effort of several 
years duration in Greater New York to 
induce the City council to recognize 
the members of the staffs of the sev- 
eral libraries as eligible to the pension 
which is provided for employes of the 
city. Such a measure was authorized 
recently by the legislature and would 
have effected more than 1500 library 
employes. The bill, to become effec- 
tive, had to be signed by the Mayor 
of New York. More than 500 em- 
ployes of the libraries of Greater New 
York signed a petition to the Mayor 
asking him to approve the measure. 
The signing of the bill by the Mayor 
was opposed by Deputy Controller 
Frank J. Prial and by Maude Malone 
of the Library Employes’ union. 
Their contention was that the em- 
ployes of the library are not city em- 
ployes but are employed by a private 
corporation over which the city has no 
control altho it has to provide money 
for the support of libraries. Miss 
Malone’s contention was that women 
from all over the country are employed 
by the library trustees as librarians 
and in no sense are they city employes. 

The speakers in favor of the bill, 
representing the Library Staff Em- 
ployes association, of which practically 
all the employes of the several libraries 
are members, were cut short in their pre- 
sentation by the Mayor who declared 
that he would veto the bill as he agreed 
with the statement that library workers 
are not city employes. 





A bibliography—List of references 
on the Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations, compiled by Laura A. Thomp- 
son, appears in Bulletin No. 332 U. S. 
Bureau of Labor. 




















A Glimpse from Japan 

Miss Annette P. Ward, librarian of 
Alma college, Michigan, kindly shares 
with librarians some of the very pleas- 
ing paragraphs in a letter from a form- 
er student of Alma college, who took 
the course in library methods which 
Miss Ward gives. 

The story is both interesting and 
suggestive : 

“You would have enjoyed seeing me 
rummage thru my ‘Library methods’ 
in my notebook of last year to see if I 
could not find among the various notes 
which I had gathered together at your 
request, wondering at the time what I 
would be able to use them for, a 
pamphlet which would tell me and the 
group of teachers who are trying to es- 
timate the necessary expense for next 
year, how much a Readers’ Guide would 
cost for a year. I found it, and you 
may be sure I was glad to get the in- 
formation which otherwise would have 
been hard to get. 

“I have been looking in the note- 
book again for a suggestion as to a 
textbook which could be used in one 
of my Junior college English classes. 
The book which we are using is Hal- 
leck and Barbour’s English reading but 
it has too much dialect and too many 
colloquialisms to be really ideal as a 
textbook for a Japanese class. I was 
not quite so successful this time as I 
was before and tho I did find a few 
suggestions, they were not quite what 
I wanted.... 

“The work which we are doing is 
about equal to that done in upper high 
school grades. The girls would enjoy 
selections of greater length than those 
which we are using—something like 
Evangeline which, however, they have 
had in the lower grades. What do you 
think we might use? What is it the 
Alma high school uses in its Senior 
year? Perhaps it just studies the his- 
tory of literature and does not have a 
reading text. That would hardly do 
here. The hard part of this work is 
that the girls are more mature in their 
thinking than capable of putting their 
thoughts into English or of under- 
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standing English of their own grade of 
thinking. These girls are about 19 
years of age.... 

“T am continually surprised at the 
variety of English books kept in stock 
in a Japanese library and town. The 
Japanese people are inveterate readers 
—they read everything which comes 
their way. English is well understood, 
especially in the cities where even the 
streets and street-car signs are apt to 
be translated for the benefit of foreign- 
ers. Can you imagine us taking that 
thought for the Japanese in America? 
Sometimes I wonder what they think 
of our brusque manners—they are so 
very considerate themselves. 

“Libraries are a new thing here and, 
as far as I can find out, only the largest 
towns have anything that would cor- 
respond to our public libraries. Kobe 
is one of the largest towns in Japan 
and its library is about 25 years old. It 
is one of the best in the country and 
the librarian is one of our own gradu- 
ates, one of the first women to have 
held the position of librarian in Japan, 
so we are hoping she will make good in 
her work. 

“Tho the library is called a public 
library, you have to pay a fee of about 
one cent in order to enter, and the 
strange thing about it is that it is pa- 
tronized almost entirely by men. Prac- 
tically the only women who use it are 
students but I should think by the 
time these students leave school their 
interest would hold them to the source 
of reading matter and gradually more 
and more women would utilize their 
privilege. (They separate the sheep 
from the goats and have a ‘ladies’ read- 
ing room’ off in one corner!) 

“Many things which we have long 
taken for granted are just beginning in 
Japan. This and the many things we 
do not know at all is what makes it all 
so interesting. 

“T must tell you of my experience in 
the college library. When I first went 
to visit it, I thought I would see what 
system of classification they used and 
notice several other technical details 
which I had learned to appreciate in 
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class. I hoped to be able to display a 
little knowledge of the subject and ask 
a few intelligent questions if the op- 
portunity presented—but, alas—such a 
maze as presented itself! How can 
you ask or even think intelligent ques- 
tions when all that stares you in the 
face is an unintelligible row of books 
and characters? I never felt so illiter- 
ate in my life! So I kept still and said 
nothing. Now I know where the Eng- 
lish section is, but then, I thought 
there was nothing which I could un- 
derstand. I haven’t the faintest notion 
of how the Japanese section is classi- 
fied for it is done in Japanese, but the 
English section is arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to titles under divisions 
which suit the different departments. 
The college library was not half as in- 
telligible as even the city library, for 
here they had 3,000 English books and 
that was enough to show me that they 
followed the Dewey system. They 
have card catalogs for both types of 
books, and I counted 44 periodicals 
(foreign) on the periodical shelf. Of 
these, three were French and _ three 
were German, the rest in English, and 
as I knew them all except a few, I 
judged that all except these few were 
American and the few, English. 

“T don’t know whether this tells you 
anything or not, but I could not help 
but feel that it was a fairly good index 
of where the Japanese were getting 
their information and ideas. Before I 
came to Japan I heard that Japan was 
the Germany of the Orient (and this 
was not said to flatter her then because 
she was accepting and using Ger- 
many’s ideas—bad ones—was the sup- 
position), but truly I can’t see where 
people get that idea.. English is 
spoken, street signs are written in 
English, and as I go about in street- 
cars and trains I see men reading Eng- 
lish, not German books when they read 
foreign books. Perhaps that doesn’t 
tell all, but I don’t know what would! 
And then, in the responses which I get 
thru the girls, and in the kindness 
which is always shown me when I ask 
such outrageous permission as to be al- 


lowed to take a picture of someone 
whom I do not know (just because 
they are so interesting to me in their 
Japanese costumes!), and one of the 
girls whom I do know tells them that 
I am from America or that the picture 
is to go to America, I cannot help but 
feel that America is much thought of 
and looked up to. 

“So many of the girls say they want 
to go to America and study, and some- 
times I wonder if I really wish they 
could. I am so afraid they would meet 
unfriendliness which would not only 
make them unhappy but also make 
them lose their trust in my country, 
And yet, America has so much to give 
to the Orient—I think we just can’t 
know how very much until we see how 
eager they are to know and to do, and 


show little chance they have to learn 


how, except thru the few contacts they 
yan make with those who have seen 
another world than their own.” 





Ten to One! 


This is the slogan of the County 
service department of the Public li- 
brary of Marion, South Carolina. 

The problem of giving efficient 
county service where there is no pro- 
vision made in the library budget for 
distribution of the books in the rural 
sections, is one which is puzzling the 
librarians in small town libraries all 
over the country. 

Books may be free to every citizen 
of the county and may be so inacces- 
sible as to be useless, or the taste for 
reading may never have been devel- 
oped because books have not been 
placed in the hands of the country boy 
and girl. 

Many plans have been tried, for the 
most part, unsucccessfully, with a view 
toward the establishment of county 
service. 

Boxes of 50 books selected for the 
average reader have been sent out as 
travelling libraries to central points in 
the county, there to be distributed to 
readers. This plan is apt to fail be- 
cause the readers have no direct way 

















in which to indicate the sort of books 
which they really want, and because it 
it practically impossible to find any- 
one sufficiently interested in these 
travelling libraries to keep an accurate 
account of the books taken out and re- 
turned. 

Thus the town library soon finds it- 
self losing so many volumes that it is 
suicidal to continue the use of the 
boxes. 

The Public library of Marion, South 
Carolina works on a plan which has 
been most successful. 

Each teacher in a rural school is 
allowed to take out, on her own card, 
10 books for distribution among the 
pupils and parents of her school. 

She has the opportunity of finding 
out just the sort of books which. will 
appeal to them, and can adapt the 
books for pupils to the grades in which 
they will be read. 

She is held personally responsible 
for the care of the volumes, and for 
overdue fines, thus insuring their 
prompt return in good condition. 

In consolidated rural schools, where 
several teachers are employed, this 
plan often keeps as many as 50 books 
in circulation. They are, of course, 
exchanged every two weeks. 

The County Rural School super- 
viser and the County Home Demon- 
stration agent can be used as public- 
ity agents, to bring to the attention 
of new teachers the advantages of us- 
ing the town library. 

This suggestion is given in the in- 
terest of those who are longing to feed 
the hungry minds of our country boys 
and girls and men and women, and 
who have wondered how it could be 
done. 

NELLIE C. ELLerBeE, 
Librarian. 





Where do we find ourselves? We 
wake and find ourselves on a stair; there 
are stairs below us which we seem to 
have ascended; there are stairs above 
us, many a one, which go upwards 
and out of sight—Fmerson. 
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A Valuable Educational Exhibit 

An exhibit being held in the main 
building of the Public library of 
Newark, N. J., shows the work which 
is being done with foreigners thruout 
the United States thru public educa- 
tional institutions, libraries, industrial 
organizations and religious groups. 

Two-thirds of Newark’s population 
is either of foreign birth or of foreign 
parentage, and since Newark, gener- 
ally speaking, is considered the jump- 
ing-off place for the flood of immi- 
grants that is poured into New York 
as fast as its immigrant quota will per- 
mit, this very advantage ought to be 
specially helpful in showing these new 
people that there are other parts of the 
country. 

Most of the things shown are on the 
first floor where a poster calling atten- 
tion to the exhibit bears the follow- 
ing legend, “What America offers to 
peoples of other lands.” The exhibit 
of literature, posters, charts and pic- 
tures is for those wishing to teach and 
for those wishing not only to learn the 
English language but to familiarize 
themselves with the institutions and 
manners of the country of their adop- 
tion. 

The scope of the exhibit is general. 
Federal publications bearing on citi- 
zenship, publications issued in various 
foreign languages by a number of in- 
stitutions, exhibits of what universities 
and public libraries are doing to aid 
foreigners, are interesting features of 
the exhibition. There are now 12,000 
foreign-born students in American col- 
leges and these are represented by an 
organization and newspaper of their 
own. 

One case in the exhibit is devoted 
entirely to what religious bodies are 
doing, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
activities being shown. Naturalization 
work carried on by Protestant organ- 
izations, patriotic societies, etc., is also 
represented. 

The Newark library has a special ex- 
hibit of books by foreign-born Ameri- 
can writers, together with pictures 
of all sizes, of well known Americans 
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of foreign birth—Andrew Carnegie, © 


Carl Schurz, Jacob Riis, J. Massey 
Rhind, Edward W. Bok, Louis Agas- 
siz, Charles P. Steinmetz, Michael 
Idvorsky, Oscar Strauss, Paul War- 
burg and Karl Bitter. 

The exhibit will next be shown in 
the Springfield branch of the Newark 
public library and then in the Me- 
morial library, Orange, N. J. 





Reading and Its Uses 


In the North American Review for 
December, 1922, John Cotton Dana has 
an article on Changes in reading. His 
thesis is on the effect of recent social 
and economic changes upon reading, 
and, conversely, the effect of reading 
upon those changes. He calls attention 
to the growth of newspaper reading, 
naming it as the most important. He 
traces the effect of reading down to the 
point where governments were modified 
and society recast, a “process in 
large degree born of printing and to- 
day accelerated by printing.” Discuss- 
ing science, with accompanying inven- 
tions, he traces the changes which 
every decade and every century have 
witnessed and states that “print and the 
growth thereof are now more potent in 
their influence on society than they ever 
were before, and that influence increases 
daily.” He traces the effect of the evo- 
lution of the printing press and main- 
tains that all adults should be able to 
read. 

Next to the newspapers in importance, 
Mr Dana places the “casual”. Under this 
are posters, cards, directories and labels. 
He makes an interesting story of this and 
says that all this print makes men 
superificially informed, makes all alike, 
all equally indifferent to new ideas and 
more intolerant of change. 

He speaks of the increase of control 
over the powers of nature and the de- 
velopment of machinery which has ac- 
companied that growth, giving time for 
other work which has brought about a 
humanitarian outburst. 

He speaks of the organized groups en- 
gaged in altruistic work and the publi- 





cations they issue. Their printed output 
is spread broadcast, from which comes 
no small influence toward acquisition of 
knowledge and thinking. He refers to 
the material sent out by the govern- 
ments, all kinds of business organiza- 
tions, universities, railroad and steamship 
companies, and having discovered that 
these leaflets and pamphlets are only read 
by the minority, admits that that minori- 
ty numbers millions. He speaks of trade 
and professional journals, in the thou- 
sands, where less than 50 years ago 
there were less than 100 of them. The 
quality of this material makes it appeal 
to all persons and it is read by millions, 
There are 250 groups of house organs, 
some issued for the manufacturers and 
some for the workers. The automobile 
industry alone has 114 journals. An- 
other strong influence of print is the di- 
rect-by-mail catalog. 

Typewriters are another power which 
compels modern business to acquire the 
reading habit and high skill in its prac- 
tice. 

Schools form the prime factors in the 
consumption of print, but it is print 
which has made the schools possible. 

The movies give millions delight and 
pleasure thru the eyes without the inter- 
position of print. Some are led to think, 
and perhaps to read, thru the movies. 
As the movie became popular, the num- 
ber of books lent by public libraries de- 
creased. This decrease was accompanied 
by a slightly increased demand for those 
novels chiefly of the baser sort which 
were pictured in local movie houses. 
Evidence is entirely lacking that what 
are called educational films aroused any 
demand whatever for books on the 
countries, cities, processes or histories 
depicted by them. 

Attractive methods of locomotion in- 
crease travel and decrease the use of 
print, but there is scant evidence that 
before the coming of movies and auto- 
mobiles the hours which they now con- 
sume were devoted to reading of any 
kind. 

These changes have made changes in 
library methods. The aim of many li- 
brarians to gather in all they can find 
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is a futile effort. Abstracts and indexes 
make this unnecessary. Yet the ten- 
dency to gather and retain induces large 
libraries to duplicate one another in 
many things and, lacking codperation, 
they allow many works of importance 
to escape them all. 

Mr Dana concludes by saying that 
print is more used than ever and man is 
forming the habit of depending upon it 
for a certain type of facts. The boy in- 
terested in radio reads and follows in- 
structions given and gets the result he 
wishes. This shows the possible advan- 
tage received from skillful direction, 
which will lead to more reading, clearer 
thinking and wiser habits. The one ele- 
ment lacking in all other civilizations ex- 
cept in our own is print and its use; if 
our present civilization survives, it will 
be because of the presence of this factor. 

Mr Dana’s article in the North Ameri- 
can Review is sent out in reprint. Ac- 
companying it is a slip bearing the fol- 
lowing characteristic expression: 

The omission in this essay of mention 
of libraries as promoters of the reading 
habit may seem surprising to some. That 
omission was intentional, as I concluded 
that their influence is relatively quite slight. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the recent and coming growth of print and 
its use, make it imperative that the whole 
method and aim of library work be revised. 
Obviously, let me add, it is absurd even to 
attempt to “standardize” any aspect of a 
system which should change daily to meet 
new conditions. 





Learning to read is not merely the 
mastery of words for the getting of 
knowledge. It is rather the power to 
think another’s thoughts and profit by 
another’s ideas and ideals. It is to live 
and grow in a new spiritual atmos- 
phere, to feel the stimulus of higher 
aspirations and to render a larger and 
a better quality of human service. 

Let us learn to read, therefore, with 
the quick eye, the intelligent grasp of 
thought, the discriminating taste, and 
above all, with the ever-growing de- 
sire to find and to read the best that 
has been written. This will make us 
students thru life and lead us ever on- 
ward into the rich fields of literary 
thought and beauty and truth. 
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Methods of Publicity 


The Children’s department of the 
Louisville free public library has been 
giving a series of programs in the Art 
room of the main building under the 
general subject, Psychology of chil- 
dren’s reading and story-telling. The 
object of the series is to give chil- 
dren’s stories and talks on children’s 
books for the benefit of teachers, pa- 
rents and others interested in work 
for children. 

Recent programs are as follows: 

Bible and religious stories 


Mrs Edgar Parks, Esther 
Miss Cora M. More- Jacob 
head, 
Mrs James R. Skill- How to dramatize 


Bible stories; 


man, 
Children from Second Solomon (dramatiza- 


Presbyterian church, tion) 
Miss Adelaide P. Bos- Lost word — Henry 
tick, Van Dyke 


Miss Bernice W. Bell, Where love is, there 


God is also—Tolstoi 
Reading 
Mrs Alice Hegan Rice, An author’s reading 
Miss Fayette Barnum, Famous illustrators of 
children’s books 
Mrs Edgar Parks, The Holy Grail, 
adapted for chil- 


dren 
Miss Bernice W. Bell, The books selected 
by the A. L. A. and 
the N. E. A. 
Exhibit of books 
Mrs Ernest Parks, Three boys from 
Bur’s Character 
sketches, Little 
Nell, Tom Sawyer 

Miss Margaret Cham- Man in the moon 
bers, 

Mrs Carlyle Yates, A group of stories, 
Ten fairies, Little 
Boy Blue, Little 
Black Sambo, Gin- 
gerbread man, 

Epaminondas 
Miss Bernice W. Bell, Character building 
books for children. 
B. W. B. 





In accepting the essential unity of the 
human race, we must regard humanity as 
a great being, a social organism of which 
the different nations represent the living 
members. It is evident then, that no peo- 
ple can live in itself, by itself, or for it- 
self but that the life of each one is 
merely an individual share in the general 
life of humanity—V. Solove’ev. 
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Real Library Service 

The latest innovation of the Mil- 
waukee public library is the adult 
education department established a 
few months ago as an attempt to cor- 
relate the work of the library with that 
of the various agencies in the city con- 
cerned with adult instruction. When 
we found thru a personal survey that 
there were in Milwaukee 30,000 em- 
ployed men and women seeking to im- 
prove their station in life thru some 
formal education, and that there were 
16 agencies thru which we could 
work, we decided that we had discov- 
ered an undeveloped field for library 
extension. 

The librarian in charge, Miss Tomp- 
kins, found that the work grouped it- 
self into three divisions—the problem 
of the Americanization group in which 
are included those foreigners who are 
learning the language and the elements 
of citizeuship; that of the workers in 
factories and trades who have had only 
an eleruentary education; and that of the 
men aad women who have had advanced 
educa.ion and are now in professional 
or clerical positions. In the latter group 
are those taking work in evening high 
schools, Marquette university, Y. W., 
and Y. M. C. A. classes, etc. 

What have we done to codperate, first, 
with the Americanization classes? The 
educational librarian has visited the 
various classes and the classes have 
visited the library, which was described 
to them in their own language, and they 
then toured the library under the leader- 
ship of library assistants who explained 
the different departments. We also have 
a shelf of books especially prepared for 
beginners in English. They are books 
of interest to mature readers but written 
in simple language. 

As concerns the workers in trades and 
factories, we have done the following 
things: prepared bibliographies on their 
various subjects, visited the groups in 
factories, planned for codperation with 
educational committees of the various 
groups, and have tried to codperate with 
the Workers’ college (a group of work- 


ing men studying economics) by prepar- 
ing bibliographies for them and by ask- 
ing them to contribute their studies in 
the history of trade unions to the library, 

There have been visits and talks to 
the classes of advanced students. We 
have distributed lists of books and ap- 
plication blanks to them. We have 
planned for pageants and such future co- 
operation as will best bring the library 
before the students. The work, of 
course, is still in its pioneer stage and in 
a good many ways we are still experi- 
menting. We feel, however, that we are 
making a very conscientious effort to 
bring the library and its opportunities 
before our Milwaukee public. 

L. K. 





Librarian Exchange Between New 
Zealand and Canada 


Arrangements have been completed — 


whereby the first exchange of librar- 
ians within the British Empire will be 


consummated. The Public Library 
board of Toronto, on the _ recom- 
mendation of the chief librarian, 


is granting leave of absence to Miss 
Elizabeth Moir, associate head of the 
Public Reference library, who, on the 
invitation of the Public Library board 
of the City of Auckland, New Zealand, 
will leave in August to take a position 
in that library for six months. A cable 
message received on Monday stated 
that Miss Ballantyne of the Auckland 
public library will sail on July 11, to 
remain with the Toronto public library 
for the same length of time. 

Library exchange has often taken place 
within a country, and especially in the 
United States, but this is the first time 
it has happened between the parts of 
the Empire. 





After the church and the school, the 
free public library is the most effective 
influence for good in America. The 
moral, mental and material benefits de- 
rived from a carefully selected collec- 
tion of good books, free for the use of 
all the people, cannot be overestimated. 
No town can afford to be without a 
free library—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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A. L. A. Echoes 
Small Libraries round-table 

It was the third annual meeting of 
those interested in small libraries, held 
on April 26, at Hot Springs. Miss 
Sally Akin of the Public library, Mari- 
etta, Georgia, presided, and Miss Helen 
Virginia Stelle, librarian of the Public 
library, Tampa, Florida, acted as sec- 
retary. 

Miss Akin said that the speakers 
had been chosen, not because they 
were all from small libraries, but be- 
cause they had all had valuable small 
library experience. The general topic 
was Extending library consciousness 
to a community, and the keynote of 
the meeting was personal service given 
to patrons, neighborliness extended to 
rural districts. Again and again em- 
phasis was placed upon the oppor- 


tunity of the small town librarian to 


be of service to every member of the 
community. 

Miss Lucia Powell of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, spoke on Extension through 
schools and work with children as the 
logical way to interest the community, 
and stressed the value of story—hour, 
book-week, mothers’ clubs and other 
social agents of the neighborhood as 
a means of extending library con- 
sciousness. 

Elmer T. Boyd, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Bangor, Maine, discussed 
the organization and detail of manage- 
ment of duplicate school collections. 

Miss Laura Elmore of Montgomery, 
Alabama, treated the subject of Indi- 
vidual reference service in a paper 
which was read by Miss Ora I. Smith 
of the Birmingham public library. 
Miss Elmore divided the public into 
five classes and discussed the special 
service required by each class.  Illus- 
trations were also given which brought 
out the importance of being able to 
call on members of the community for 
answers to reference questions when 
library resources fail. 

Miss Nellie Olson of Buhl, Minn., 
Miss Florence Hulings of Massillon, 
Ohio and Miss Louise Hawley of 


Milan, Ohio, discussed the subject, 
Who is your neighbor?—Reaching the 
byways and hedges. Miss Olson 
spoke of the very interesting exten- 
sion work among miners and lumber 
jacks of the Iron Range country. Sev- 
eral of the towns operate book wagons 
to those communities. She spoke 
especially of the high percentage of 
non-fiction read by these men. Miss 
Hulings recommended a survey of the 
neighborhood by the. staff, perhaps 
even to the extent of a house to house 
canvass. She also stressed the value 
of establishing friendly relations be- 
tween the library and public, tending 
to make the library “the heart and 
center of democracy of the town and 
not a mental snob.” Miss Dorothy 
Hurlbert of Hibbing, Minn., described 
the service given by her library, which 
includes a book wagon financed by the 
township and the circulation of phono- 
graph records. Miss Wright of Chis- 
holm described the use of the local bus 
to the mines for distribution of books. 

Miss Louise Bercaw, Carnegie li- 
brary, Cordele, Ga., read a paper pre- 
pared by Miss Louise Smith, Public 
library, Fitzgerald, Ga., on County 
service without a law. County schools 
were the first reason for the extended 
service and county commissions appro- 
priated the money. Books were dis- 
tributed by mail. Several other 
southern librarians told of county 
work carried on through the generos- 
ity of trustees, librarians and other 
interested persons. 

Miss Charlotte Templeton, Georgia 
library commission, spoke on the sub- 
ject, What is coming: <A_ prophecy. 
After discussing the needs of the small 
library and reducing them to financial 
terms, Miss Templeton said: 

The promise of the future, then, it 
seems to me, lies in enlarging our unit 
of support in order to get a larger 
number to share the overhead ex- 
penses, and make possible a more ade- 
quate book and salary fund, and to 
work out cooperative plans to get the 
greatest returns for the money ex- 
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ended. Then the small library will 
really be the ideal library field which 
we know it is, and librarians will all 
be clamoring for the jobs until the 
city libraries will have to inaugurate 
some “back to the city” movement to 
stem the tide. 

Officers for the coming year are, 
Chairman, Mrs A. F. Griggs, librarian 
of the Public library, Durham, N. C., 
secretary, Miss Nellie Olson of Buhl, 
Minn. 

HELEN VIRGINIA STELLE. 





Notes on A. L. A. Funds 


The *report of the treasurer shows the 
following: 


General funds 





SIRI shee nie nei ic Sy Shame $7,364 
Membership—annual dues ........... 1,094 
iafe memberships ................685 100 
Conference registration .............. 491 
SREERETNONOY. 65 55d os 2 54 oe ws dues oes 
Public speaking course .............. 87 

BURN eee oka hn ere en tone $9,146 

Expenditures 

TWIP DP oo 55 cones ocee susworenaee $ 877 
AUER S 3 oo Yo b's ase ecknwee sues 754 
PRMREBIOR OOS oooh consco 4 as ckise sumaee 1,513 
Additional service .............0805 106 
EMIINNPR Hoc 5.65 kof bu.s5 6s 8s sea oes 67 
POBIEBC AHA WITES .... 225 04ss0000000 122 
DEMME LHISPIES Oo ns ck oko buen beets 36 
Ur 2 Lee ee eee 59 
Banowment Tun 22.06 2.66 es eee es 100 
Dla 2 ES See errr eee errr ee 78 

MURR Cer ae oy tk ene ae $3,715 
US Do ee re nee epee oe ees - $5,431 
Publishing funds 

Receipts 

IRE ete et ec tonne area $1,522 
Sale ot publications ................% 2,116 
Booklist subscriptions .................. 289 
RIPON MODES bscc ie Souws ss baa Nuains 180 
MURMUR eS ted OG nits wie oun e sam ee 

Re en gre ne AI te boas Po oe $4,110 

Expenditures 

MIMNEDD See nef S05 areas hubeho twee $ 549 
PAO TREON oc ccs ivi ocbseesesct ss pece 37 
Express and postage ................ 338 
MOE MSO ok oa aa wulid vine uicawion 166 
SEUERIIIB ooo ass cuaes aa eee eos 18 
PeMMTEINID ooo oc Gasctasoe sews sees 2,686 


*No account is taken of cents in this re- 
port. 
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Office equipment ........cseesscesees 2 
MMPPAN het bios Yintir sea Reus eee ee H 
RSHNBINCR oy oh sevens at ve cee $ “= 

War funds 
Receipts 
BSAROSICO 5 so bcs ok sas sins a Nineveh aang $60,501 
BGECESE MAY: oss since Sides oa sone aeies 30 
Mtl crs aie etek aa pera Ate Soe cree $60,531 
Expenditures 
Hospitals ....... rf AeA ad eR $ 673 
MESBGEMAMEOUS sion co bc coc sieessene 151 
Men in imsStitwtions ...<.....54 5.64006 555 
MUSIAL Arie Louie sce en tie ee 1,380 
Balaree 8 os: bic cota Sones eee es $59,151 


The American Library Association 
is prepared to furnish lists of books 
for vacation for distribution outside 
the library. This is a short reading 
list of 16 pages with descriptive notes, 
Price, 100, $2; 1000, $18. 


The temporary Library training board 
appointed by the Executive board of the 
A. L. A. held a meeting in New York, 
May 24. The members of the board are: 
Adam Strohm, H. W. Craver, Linda A. 
Eastman, Sarah C. N. Bogle, Andrew 
Keogh and M. G. Wyer. The board was 
created “to investigate the field of li- 
brary training, to formulate tentative 
standards for all forms of library train- 
ing agencies, to devise a plan for ac- 
crediting such agencies and to report to 
the Council.” At the New York meet- 
ing, Mr Wyer was elected temporary 
chairman and Miss Bogle, secretary. 

The report on Library training pre- 
pared by Dr Williamson for the Carne- 
gie Corporation will be taken as a basis 
of the board’s investigations. Special 
subjects of Dr Williamson’s report and 
methods of grading training agencies in 
other professions are to be investigated 
by individual members of the board be- 
fore the next meeting which will be held 
in Chicago, July 19. 

Discussions centered about the intri- 
cate problems relating to training stand- 
ards formulated in the past by the Com- 
mittee on library training, those of the 
Association of American library schools, 
and the difficulties presented by the de- 
mand for correspondence courses, night 
courses, correspondence work and more 
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comprehensive summer schools, as well 
as training for special work such as 
school libraries. 

The board agreed that the public must 
be educated to realize the necessity of 
trained service in libraries. One method 
suggested for bringing this about was to 
subsidize for five years one or two li- 
braries of each of various types—me- 
dium-sized city, small town, small college, 
county library—and demonstrate by re- 
sults the importance of trained service. 


In a letter to a fellow-librarian on an- 
other topic, Charles S. Stone, Peabody 
college, Nashville, Tenn., says: 


Wasn’t the A. L. A. invigorating? I feel 
on the heights still! 


And another writes: 


We felt that it was a real joy not to 
meet in a big city; to have woods as a back- 
ground and the hills near at hand for an 
easy climb. But what time was there for 
woods or jaunts? Three times a day we 
mechanically “hit the trial” to our various 
sessions—and papers were far too long and 
sometimes tiresome. 





Books for European Libraries 


Shipments may now be made of the 
books collected for the American library 
in Paris and other European libraries. 

The Paris library needs “files of the 

more important American periodicals, 
the publications of the more important 
national societies, especially those reflect- 
ing public opinion, other works of 
reference relating to America, such as 
those listed in Kroeger’s Guide, collected 
editions of the writings of our represen- 
tative writers and public men, and illus- 
trated books on American art and arch- 
itecture, especially the latter.” 
_Similar books, especially scientific pub- 
lications of the last few years, are needed 
by university and reference libraries in 
Central and Eastern Europe. American 
books for general reading, almost any 
kind of books about America or by lead- 
Ing writers, and of comparatively re- 
cent date and in good condition will be 
acceptable. 

Shipments should be made by prepaid 
freight or parcel post, to the 
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Bureau of International Exchanges 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D 

Every case or package must be 
marked either. 

For the American Library in Paris 


or 
Books for European Libraries 

If it is not possible to pay transporta- 
tion charges to Washington the bill may 
be sent to A. L. A. Headquarters for re- 
imbursement. 

A report of the approximate number 
of volumes shipped and the date of ship- 
ment should be sent to Secretary 
Milam at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
Chicago. 





Post-Conference Trip: 1923 
Preamble: Hot Springs to New Orleans. 
Scene 1, Near R. R. station, Benton, Ark. 
Time, Supper hour, Saturday, April 28. 
Personae: Two men, the wife and the 

mother of one, and 20 unattached feminines. 

The party first mobs a small restau- 
rant a block or more from the station, 
then starts in search of its Pullman 
home, the “Aspasia” (queries, which 
of the two men may stand for 
Pericles!). This has been switched to 
a siding at some distance. 

Scene 2, Palestine, Texas. 

Time, Sunday a. m. 

Personae: As before, with the addition of 
many courteous gentlemen, driving their 
own cars, who whisk the party away to a 
beautiful Country club where their wives 
await us with a bountiful breakfast. 

Thence the party is driven first to 
Palestine’s attractively situated little li- 
brary building, whose librarian wel- 
comes us; then to the house where 
lived Judge John H. Reagan, post- 
master-general, later acting-secretary 
of the treasury, in the cabinet of Jef- 
ferson Davis. A son of Judge Reagan 
still lives on the place and he, seconded 
by his hospitable wife, warmly wel- 
comes the party and generously throws 
open their home with its treasures re- 
miniscent of the Old South—as well 
as its living treasure of sturdy chil- 
dren, promising well for its future. 

Scene 3. Arrival, Sunday evening, at Gal- 
veston station. 

Personae: As before in Scene 1, with the 
addition of Mr F. C. Patten, librarian, Ro- 
senberg library. 
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Mr Patten, who was a member of the 
first (1888) class of the New York 
State library school, warmly welcomes 
the party and guides it to the Hotel 
Galvez, surely a palace in Fairyland. 
Monday morning, a drive about 
Galveston’s palm-shaded, oleander-be- 
decked streets ends at the Rosenberg 
library, where Mr Patten and _ his 
charming and capable assistant, Miss 
Gardner, prove unsurpassed hosts in 
the way in which they have planned 
every detail for enjoyment and en- 
lightenment: witness the launch trip 
with the glories of Galveston harbor 
described to the party by the young 
secretary of the city’s “Commercial 
association,” Mr I. D. McMaster, as a 
result of which the entire party become 
ardent adherents to Galveston’s claim 
that she possesses the finest harbor of 
the Southwest. Thereafter, a “shore 
dinner” at “John’s Place,” given to our 
party by the library authorities, two 
or more of the trustees bidding us wel- 
come; one, a_ delightful Southern 
gentlewoman accompanying some of 
the party in her own car to the feast, 
and another, a prominent attorney, 
presiding at the long table. He speaks 
briefly of the development of their li- 
brary, paying a glowing tribute to Mr 
Patten for the remarkable work which 
he has so quietly carried on there. 

Scene 3, Houston; same afternoon. Par- 
vd has journeyed thither by inter-urban trol- 
ey. 

This city is determined to outdo Gal- 
veston in its evidence of hospitality. 
Its library, like many a northern one, 
has outgrown its present limits and has 
a fine new site with building planned 
to enhance its already large usefulness. 
Rice institute, with its wonderful edu- 
cational promise, is of particular inter- 
est even at the close of a long day of 
sight-seeing. 

The “Aspasia” again at nightfall re- 
ceives the party, rather to the dismay 
of its porter, who had hoped for earlier 
release! ‘Rise early for the ferry-boat 
crossing of the Mississippi, one of the 
few train ferries left,” was the word 
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passed about that Monday evening, 
So welcome indeed is 

Scene 4, breakfast room of the Hotel 
Monteleone; in the old quarter of New Or- 
leans, on May-Day morning, were wel- 
comed three additions to the party, Misses 
N. E. Browne, E. K. Jones and Mabel 
Temple, who had come on from Massachu- 
setts the day before. 

Two of these three, as guests of Mr 
Beer of the Howard memorial library, 
have had the pleasure of lunching in 
one of the special places known to the 
inner circle, and later of visiting some 
of the historical sites within walking 
distance. The party, having “arisen 
early,” as was quite proper on May 
day, after their reunion and breakfast, 
take a drive around the city and then 
learning, while visiting his library, that 
it is Mr Beer’s birthday, take him along 
as guest to a luncheon at the Patio 
Royal, one of the characteristic places 
of New Orleans’ old quarter. One 
member only of the party seems ap- 
preciative of the coffee, which is served 
in tall tumblers and which is strong 
enough to stand alone without its en- 
casing glass. The afternoon finds some 
taking a drive out to neighboring 
plantations and into the levées, locally 
pronounced “levvies,” we find, and the 
evening is spent by several of the party 
at the movie of “Johnson’s Wild Ani- 
mals of Africa”. 

Scene 5, and last: The wharf. 

Personae: As in Scene 4, with one excep- 
tion. Great excitement prevails when a count 
reveals one short of our number. Calm en- 


sues when she finally appears triumphantly 
on the last load of trunks. 


Here beginneth the Chronicle of the 
Caribbean Cruise. 

Sailing Wednesday noon, May 2, on 
the Parismina, U. F. C. line, the rest 
of the day was a kaleidoscopic ar- 
rangement of sky, flat grass-land and 
cows, apparently grazing in the water, 
miles from any possible shelter. By 
night we were out on the gulf and a 
few of the party began to look less 
happy than theretofore. But next day, 
one or two meals served on deck 
brought smiles again to the faces of 
the disconsolate ones. 


























By this time, we discovered an addi- 
tion to our party, a young man in the 
employ of the U. F. C. to whom Mr 
Faxon had transferred many of his 
cares and who, from the time we left 
New Orleans until we parted from 
him on the dock in New York, became 
“guide, philosopher and friend” to us 
all. We learned his capabilities as 
guide; we became glad to call him 
friend, and we were certain he must 
be a philosopher,—or he could never 
have survived our incessant demands 
for information. Nevertheless, he 
ruled us with an iron hand beneath the 
velvet glove. Solemnly he called upon 
us all, before reaching Havana, to sign 
a formidable document giving for each 
of us, place, date of birth (imagine that 
for such a party!) and destination, all 
this for the port’s officer of immigration. 
At each port, too, we were haled before 
a medical inspector before we were al- 
lowed to land, and of course there was 
the customs inspector to be dealt with 
before our final landing in New York. 
All this involved counting us over and 
over again on the part of our conductor, 
Mr W. H. Worden, pray let us present 
him by name. We gradually understood 
how much annoyance was saved because 
Mr Worden had attended in time to all 
these details in our behalf. At every 
landing we were given instructions with 
military precision—at Cristobal, on the 
return trip, for instance—“Don’t go off 
this street, the boat sails in half an 
hour!” and at Port Limon during the 
hour wait between boat and train, “Go to 
the park opposite the R. R. station and 
don’t leave it until time to board the 
train!” We obeyed. Mr W. had seen 
service in France. Woman-like, we all 
rather enjoyed being ordered about, es- 
pecially by one who was so considerate 
of our interests in every particular. 

At Havana, our first stop, we learned 
that we were to transfer at once (in- 
stead of later, at Cristobal) from the 
Parismina to the larger Pastores, which 
from now on became our home, and its 
commanding officer, Captain Glenn, our 
genial host. The Parismina anchored in 


Havana harbor and launches swarmed 
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about. Two were engaged and a start 
was made for Morro Castle. The fore- 
most launch was surely a vagrant, the 
steersman again and again leaving the 
wheel to argue with the engineer or with 
the guide with the result that we rammed 
the Missouri at anchor nearby, and then 
just escaped running down a small sail- 
boat. After all, we were prevented 
from storming the Castle, because of a 
fierce storm of wind and rain which beat 
down on us. From this, after a hurried 
landing at the Castle’s foot, we took 
shelter, first on the veranda and later in 
the house of an anxious mother of many 
children, some of whom were with her, 
others in a nearby school into which, to 
our amusement, we saw a number of 
kids of the goat variety herded by their 
mothers! Mr Worden, in the second 
launch, finally came to our rescue, and, 
returning to the ship, we announced that 
“as we couldn’t go to Morro to-day, we'll 
go to Morro to-morrow.” 

A two-hour drive about the streets of 
Havana that evening was voted the finest 
sensation yet by those who chose that ex- 
cursion, while next day, the same party 
finally achieved the visit to Morro. 
Meantime others drove about by day- 
light, rejoicing in the city’s beauty of 
blossoming trees. The spreading Royal 
Poinciana in the Botanical garden was 
alone worth coming all that distance to 
see in its wealth of scarlet bloom. In- 
terest was aroused in the city’s traffic 
problem thru streets narrower than those 
of the old part of Boston. Practically 
all are “one-way” streets. The word 
“Trafico,” followed by an arrow pointing 
in the direction permitted, is painted just 
under the street name at each corner. 

Off and away again, this time bound 
for the Isthmus. Our enjoyment of the 
blue, blue water, the “flocks” of flying 
fish, the contour of the mountains on 
Cuba’s western coast and the view of the 
Maxfield Parrish-like island of Old 
Providence made the journey all too 
short. 

The evening before we reached Cristo- 
bal (accent on the “o,” please), we had 
a special festivity occasioned by the 
birthday of Miss Sperry who, hailing 
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from Waterbury, was of course made the 
object of a limerick thereanent. This 
celebration began with a dinner for 
which the staff of the Pastores was kind 
enough to print a special menu-card 
headed, “American Library Association: 
Dinner to Miss Helen Sperry: Birthday 
anniversary at sea, May 8, 1923.” There 
followed a gathering in the Palm room 
where Mr Faxon acted as toastmaster. 
Many good wishes were offered, a sum of 
money presented, with instructions to 
spend it in Panama, “pomes”—original 
and otherwise—were recited and a capi- 
tal story was given by our gracious lady 
from St. Louis, detailing the adventures 
of the little red man of “Ould Ireland.” 

Docking at Cristobal, Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 8, we found automobiles for 
the whole party, in which we were rapid- 
ly driven over perfect roads—we were 
again under our own flag—to the won- 
ders of Gatun locks and dam. With 
strict warnings not to stray from our 
guide’s foot-steps, we crossed over the 
narrow tops of the gigantic lock gates, 
watching one big steamer as it was lifted 
to an upper level. A few timid ones re- 
mained behind, while others crossed and 
recrossed, but we soon all gathered on 
the wharf at the foot of Gatun lake 
where a launch awaited our party. This 
was a pleasure not down on the original 
program, but a courtesy of the U. F. C., 
much appreciated by us all, since more 
could be seen from the launch than it is 
possible to see from the railroad. Again 
we experienced one of the “torrential 
rainfalls” of the tropics, but this fortu- 
nately diminished somewhat by the time 
we reached the Culebra Cut. Our at- 
tention was attracted by the innumerable 
diving ducks, or tern, on the lake (funny 
long-necked creatures they were), but 
held by the traditional “peak in Darien” 
whence Balboa “with eagle eyes” stared 
at the Pacific, and by many more of the 
interesting sites of which we had all read, 
which had been mere names, but now are 
memories. 

At the Pedro Miguel lock, we disem- 
barked. Several of our party were 
really aggrieved that this sonorous 
Spanish appellation is, by common con- 


sent of all dwellers along the Canal, re- 
duced to ‘Peter Magill.” At all events, 
other automobiles were ready for us at 
that lock (pronounce it how you will) 
and now, under a bright blue sky, we 
drove thru unimaginably beautiful scen- 
ery to Panama City, going across the di- 
viding line into Ancon, the Zone section 
of the city. Of the view from Hotel 
Tivoli, Joseph Pennell says in his Pic- 
tures of the Panama Canal (Lippincott, 
1912), “I looked out over the city of 
Panama to the Pacific. If this city were 
in Spain, or if even a decent description 
of it were in a European guidebook, the 
hordes of Americans who go to the Canal 
would rave over it. As it is, not many 
of them (not being told) ever see it, tho 
there are few towns in Europe with 
more character.” The general confes- 
sion of us all was “I have to pinch my- 
self to be sure I am not dreaming all this 
beauty.” After lunch, we drove out to 
Old Panama and on our return, thru the 
kind offices of Miss Charlotte Stewart, 
librarian at Balboa Heights, and of Miss 
Mary Reidy of the Administration build- 
ing at Ancon, we were permitted to visit 
the outermost fortification on Flamenco 
Island and to mount to its top, where is 
one of Uncle Sam’s biggest guns. The 
innocent inquiry of one of our number, 
“Which is the front end of that gun?” 
became a stock joke with us for the rest 
of the trip; indeed, Mr Worden never 
quite recovered from it. Of course we 
all plumed ourselves on having been per- 
mitted a sight forbidden to the ordinary 
tourist. 

That evening three venturesome souls, 
at 10 p.m., hired for an hour one of 
Panama’s_ old-fashioned horse-drawn 
Victorias and with an English speaking 
driver were taken to some of the most 
interesting viewpoints in Panama—the 
harbor, the little cove where countless 
fishing-boats lay up for the night with 
their twinkling riding lights, the islands 
dimly seen out at sea, all were details of 
as fascinating a picture as one can hope 
to see on this earth. 

Next morning, shopping was the order 
of the day tho a few who were wise 
did manage to see the famous “flat arch” 
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of miraculous construction. The shop- 
pers came to lunch laden down with gay 
woven bags and carved ivory pendants, 
to say nothing of Panama hats and 
stones. Our kindly conductor was by 
this time reduced nearly to a state of col- 
lapse, having accompanied some of the 
shoppers and been called on by others to 
tell them if they had bargained well or ill. 
His “Well, I don’t think you got stung” 
was as gratifying as a reward of merit. 
Later in the day, the party withdrew in 
good order to the P. R. R. station (inter- 
pret that Panama R. R., not Pennsyl- 
vania, please), carrying with them not 
quite so much booty as the old pirates 
did from Panama, nevertheless, suit- 
cases were bulging. And we had twice 
crossed the Continental Divide and seen 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific within 
36 hours. Never were hours packed 
fuller of memorable experiences. 

“Back home,” we all said as we 


climbed the gangway-ladder of the Pas- . 


tores. It was only a night’s ride to Port 
Limon in Costa Rica where, after a brief 
wait in a tiny park, few of whose trees 
could be grown outside a hothouse in the 
North, we were called to our observation 
car. During this interval, we changed 
sufficient U. S. currency into Costa Ri- 
can “colones” (4.48 of them to the dol- 
lar) in order to supply ourselves with the 
wherewithal to shop in San _ José. 
Crowds of natives, accompanied by di- 
minutive donkeys carried panniers of 
green cocoanuts. Their owners did a 
thriving business since many of our par- 
ty found the milk from the nuts most 
refreshing in the heat. Once on board 
the car the query was, “Which side gives 
the better view?” To this our guide’s 
superior wisdom refused an answer. 
“Choose your seats as you will,” was his 
order, “take the same seat on the return 
journey, and then every one will have an 
equal chance.”” Wise youth! A military 
training is an asset. No complaints were 
heard. Again a downpour, and soon on 
one side of the car every individual had 
an umbrella raised for protection from 
the rain which came in at the ventila- 
tors, causing much laughter. Mean- 
while we had a bountiful luncheon sent 


with us and served by a steward from 
the Pastores. 

The road wound up and up among the 
mountains, the engine visible to us now 
on one side, then on the other, all the 
way. Between Port Limon and San 
José we climbed to a height of 5,265 feet 
and down again to the capital itself at 
3,868 feet, all of this within 93 miles. A 
wonderful piece of engineering it is and 
wonderful are the views downward to 
streams far below and upward to higher 
mountains, one, Mt. Irazt, a smoking 
volcano, yet mountains cultivated to their 
very tops. Acres of banana groves, 
white-blossoming coffee plantations and, 
on the lower slopes, cocoa palms and 
wide-spreading bread-fruit trees, all 
these with myriads of orchid blossoms 
and strange birds in thick profusion. 
Along the road, near the villages of 
thatched huts, we saw carts with solid 
wooden wheels drawn by long-horned 
oxen whose yokes are fastened curiously 
about the horns instead of the neck as 
with us, while their drivers all wore or 
carried “machetes.” Of these ox-carts 
we saw many examples later in the 
streets of San José, and even here the 
“machetes” were in evidence. At sta- 
tions, women offered for sale oranges, 
cakes and candies and slices of pineapple. 
Mr Faxon had provided every one in ad- 
vance with paper napkins, so one could . 
eat the juicy morsel and still be tidy. 
And such pineapples! No core or woody 
fibre, but the entire slice edible! Playing 
all about these sparse settlements were 
the happiest, chubbiest children one can 
imagine, children of all shades of color 
from coal black to pure white, who 
chased the train until it came to a stop 
and who danced up and down, or rolled 
over or spun around in glee as we passed 
out unemptied boxes from our luncheon 
over the rear rail of our observation car. 

Soon we experienced the exhilaration 
of the bracing air of these heights to 
which we had climbed and an animated 
crowd alighted at San José, capital of this 
charming country, twice the size of 
Switzerland. Some of us had read up 
enough not to be wholly astonished by its 
beauty of situation, but none had 
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prophesied that here we should revel in 
the most delicious food found at any 
stopping place. That dining-room in the 
Hotel Frangais will be a memory for the 
most abstemious! The range was not 
wide, but the quality and the tang im- 
parted by the variety of thoroly-ripened 
fruits are indescribable. For breakfast 
small but delicious oranges were served 
whole, peeled to the pulp. Each of us 
surreptitiously looked about to discover 
how to deal with them. We _ soon 
learned the art of spearing them thru 
the stem end with a dinner fork and then 
absorbing the pulp from the side; it was 
astonishing how neat a job one could 
make of it. Most of us reached for a 
second or even a third orange, just for 
practice, of course. As the Israelites 
longed for the flesh-pots of Egypt, so 
shall we ever long, we said, for the fruit- 
salads of Costa Rica. 

We went to a small local theater where 
a company, mostly Italians, was giving 
the English operetta (with Japanese 
setting) of La Geisha, in Spanish! The 
manager of the company was also prima 
donna and her voice proved unexpected- 
ly beautiful. San José has also a superb 
and costly Teatro Nacional which is so 
elaborate that it can be put to its legiti- 
mate use not more than two weeks in a 
year. By consulting city and even na- 
tional officials permission was secured to 
have it lighted for our benefit, we paying 
the cost of illuminating. Seeing it 
lighted, various people of the community 
came in to view their cherised treasure. 
A local pianist played a piano on the 
stage, that we might judge of the acous- 
tic properties of the auditorium while 
we occupied the Presidential box. The 
whole building is on a marvellous scale. 
It is not large, but its decorations and 
furnishings are as fine as can be found 
anywhere, the foyer being particularly 
worthy of attention. In fact it ranks 
among the first three opera houses of the 
world. 

Of course we went shopping in San 
José and spent our newly acquired 
“colones.” We went to the City market 
and several visited the National library 
and were delighted to see how it served 
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the children of the city, as well as the 
youths who were studying in its reading 
room, a separate structure, well stocked 
with books, situated in the patio of the 
building. 

Some of us found that even a slight 


knowledge of Spanish enabled us to 
get about more easily and to acquire in- 
formation from those who spoke no Eng- 
lish. A welcome addition to our party 
was a young man, a student in San José’s 
Liceo de Costa Rica. He is, this autumn, 
to come to Columbia university on a 
scholarship granted by the Liceo, plan- 
ning later to go to Johns Hopkins for a 
medical course. This youth, with what 
he could pick up from a brief visit to the 
United States and only four months 
regular study of the language, already 
speaks excellent English. He attached 
himself to our party as local guide with 
the avowed purpose of improving his 
knowledge of our tongue. His mother, 
we were told, is either daughter or some 
near relative of a former president of 
Costa Rica. We all expressed a hope 
that we might meet him during his uni- 
versity career in this country. 


With real regret we left San José,» 


Saturday afternoon, May 12. We had 
opportunity at Port Limon to witness 
the famous banana-loading process. We 
who had eaten bananas all our lives had 
known little of the method of getting 
them to our markets, and the details of 
their shipment proved of interest to us 
all, particularly after we learned that 
their special care-taker on board ship had 
to visit their storage room every two 
hours or so and “take their temperature,” 
lest it rise above or fall below a certain 
point (54°, we think it was). Bananas, 
being temperamental, require this care! 

Back to Cristobal, we then sailed to 
pick up a few waiting passengers. This 
was a Sunday morning, and a few went 
to early church where the unusual sight 
of a blonde officiating priest and a small 
coal-black altar-boy claimed our atten- 
tion. That night we bade farewell to 
what we were assured was the “South- 
ern Cross.” The stars thruout the 
voyage were a never-ending source of de- 
light. 
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Havana on this return trip furnished 
further thrills. A group had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the National library. 
Mr Coronado, the librarian, has done 
wonders in the two years of his service. 
Finding confused piles of books, he has 
made a new classification based on the 
good points of the existing codes and 
has classified the books according to it, 
no small task in so short a time. In the 
evening, one adventurous party, led by 
Mr Worden and accompanied by one 
gentleman and his wife, as well as by the 
ship’s doctor, attended a game of pelota, 
or “Jai Alai,” the Cuban national game, 
which they next morning reported as 
even more exciting than baseball, per- 
haps owing to the inevitable betting. 
Thence the party went to a roof gar- 
den where they danced to “Three 
o'clock in the Morning.” N. B.: Notice 
the “to,” the “quotes” and the capitals; 
we do not mean until three o’clock, in- 
deed not! 

None of the party can forget the beau- 
ty of the scene as we left Havana har- 
bor with the newer portion of the city 
along the Malecon showing its white 
buildings against an inky cloud streaked 
with lightning flashes, while over the op- 
posite shore hung a placid young moon. 

The last night at sea, a final party was 
held in the dining saloon, Mr Faxon 
again acting as toastmaster, while for the 
second time the ship’s printer furnished 
us with a special program. Miss Gra- 
tiaa’s imaginary account of our party 
as viewed from the “Fo’c’sle” and Miss 
Jones’ report of Mr Worden talking in 
his sleep, “Ma’am?” “Yes, ma’am, 
that’s the Southern Cross.” “No, ma’am, 
that’s not a crow, it’s a turkey-buzzard.” 
“No, don’t give more than five colones to 
your driver,” etc., nearly paralyzed the 
young man himself and reduced the rest 
of us to tears from laughter. 

With Sunday morning, May 20, came 
arrival in New York, examination of our 
baggage (greatly facilitated thru Mr 
Worden’s instruction as to packing and 
declaration), and the final farewells 
mingled with congratulations, that in 
spite of the doubts of A. L. A. officials 
who had said that a post conference trip 
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by sea could not succeed, unmixed pleas- 
ure had been experienced by all on this 
unrivalled journey, so carefully planned 
in all its details by the A. L. A.’s 
Masterly Courier, Mr F. W. Faxon, 
ANNIE B. JACKSON 
Nina E. BrowNeE 





Special Libraries Association 
Annual meeting, Atlantic City. 

The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Special Libraries association will 
go down in special library history as 
one of the most interesting and pleas- 
ant events ever enjoyed by members 
of the association. The weather was 
fine, the attendance was good, and 
everybody knew everybody else so 
well that first name salutations were 
the general order. There were about 
300 hotel reservations but general ses- 
sion attendance did not exceed 200 and 
some of the group meetings made up 
in enthusiasm what they lacked in 
numbers. 

The New York Special Libraries as- 
sociation played host on the evening 
of May 21 at a meeting held in the 
offices of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in New York City. Mr 
Henry Bruere, former city chamber- 
lain of New York and now vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Company, 
made a particularly effective address 
in which he emphasized the importance 
of library service in business and told 
of the library service plans of his firm. 
Miss Frances S. Cox, president of the 
New York Special Libraries associa- 
tion, presided at the meeting and led 
off in the dancing which followed. 

The Atlantic City meeting opened on 
Tuesday evening with a reception at the 
Hotel Chelsea. A receiving line of past 
and present officers of the association 
welcomed all delegates, after which 
ceremony an impromptu Virginia reel 
was staged to insure the immediate ap- 
plication of the principle of general 
acquaintance. 

The first general session of the con- 
vention was opened Wednesday morn- 
ing, May 23, with Miss Rebecca B. 
Rankin, president of the association, 
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in the chair. The first speaker, Ernest 
J. Reece, spoke for the American Li- 
brary Association as official delegate 
and brought the good wishes of the 
parent body. Mr Joy E. Morgan of 
the National Education Association 
followed Mr Reece, speaking upon the 
contacts between library service and 
education. A last minute feature was 
an address by J. G. Pearce, director of 
the Commercial Intelligence depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Vickers Elec- 
trical Company of Manchester, Eng- 
land. Knowledge of Mr Pearce’s visit 
to the United States was not obtained 
until after the program was printed 
but Mr Pearce arrived in time to make 
an address which was received with 
great enthusiasm by the convention. 
The session ended with the annual ad- 
dress of Miss Rankin as retiring presi- 
dent. She discussed the progress of 
special library work during the last 
year, the work of the association’s 
committees, local special library organ- 
izations and finished with a strong plea 
for a continuance of constructive or- 
ganization activity. 

The second general session, on the 
morning of May 24, was _ presided 
over by Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States who introduced Colonel John 
Price Jackson, director of Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial Exposition associa- 
tion. Colonel Jackson made a most 
interesting address in the course of 
which he told of the plans for the great 
national celebration to be held in Phil- 
adelphia and made a strong plea for 
the support and aid of librarians. At 
the conclusion of Colonel Jackson’s ad- 
dress, a resolution was offered and 
duly passed pledging the support of 
special librarians and recommending 
the appointment of a special commit- 
tee to codperate with Colonel Jackson’s 
organization. Mr Elmore Farel, of 
Barton Durstine and Osborn, made a 
very witty and interesting address in 
which he illustrated the importance 
of special library work to the advertis- 
ing profession. Miss Anna Burns, of 
Haskins and Sells, New York, dis- 


cussed the nature of business undertak- 
ings from the viewpoint of the special 
librarian, referring to business as “the 
crystallization of the spirit of ro- 
mance,” and emphasized the need for 
a broad understanding of the true 
scope and character of efficient special 
library service. Mr Joseph Kwapil, of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, told of 
the plans of the newspaper group of 
the Special Libraries association, now 
:n process of organization. The chair- 
man called on Mr Francis E. Cady, 
Research manager of the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company, of Cleveland, who was in 
Atlantic City and attended this session. 
Mr Cady had some interesting things 
to say regarding library service as an 
aid in the work of a technical research 
laboratory. 

The third and last general session 
was held Friday evening, May 25, with 
President-elect Edward H. Redstone 
in the chair. Mr J. H. Puelicher, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers associa- 
tion, opened the meeting with a strong 
address in which he discussed the value 
of library service in the financial world, 
making a special pleu for a_ service 
which would emphasize correct under- 
standing of fundamental economic 
truths rather than over-insistence upon 
services of more directly profit-making 
character. Mrs Emma G. Armstrong, 
director of personnel work of the East- 
man Kodak Company, spoke upon the 
human aspect of employe relations 
and emphasized the need for library 
service to business employes. John 
A. Lowe, assistant-librarian of the 
Brooklyn public library, discussed pub- 
lic library service to business men in 
his own inimitable manner and at the 
same time rendered graceful tribute 
to the work of the special librarian. 

The occupational group meetings 
and the methods conferences were 
features of the convention. There was 
great interest in the special problems 
of the financial, the technical, the medi- 
cal, the civic and other special groups, 
and a live interest was evinced in the 
meetings devoted to cataloging, book 
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selection, reference work, union lists, 
etc. 

Stunt night, on Thursday evening, 
included a humorous address by Ellis 
Parker Butler, author of Pigs is 
Pigs, which brought down the house, 
and a particularly effective costume 
dance was staged by the New York 
Special Libraries association. The Bos- 
ton association’s parody of a business 
meeting of that body, in theatrical par- 
lance, was a “wow”! 

The business sessions were ex- 
tremely lively. Association commit- 
tees came in for commendation: the 
Methods committee, Miss Ruth G. 
Nichols, chairman, for its printed pre- 
liminary report; the Exhibit committee, 
for its excellent exhibit; the commit- 
tees on Trade catalogs, Commercial In- 
formation services, and revision of 
constitution. Resolutions were 
passed: J. Congratulating Miss 
Rankin and the officers upon their year 
of achievement; 2. Endorsing the proj- 
ect for a headquarters building for the 
library profession; 3. Commending the 
efforts of the Department of commerce 
to simplify the kinds and varieties of 
office equipment, etc. 

Association officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: 

Edward H. Redstone, president; 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., first vice-presi- 
dent; Ruth G. Nichols, second vice- 
president; Laura R. Gibbs, secretary- 
treasurer; Gertrude Peterkin, assistant 
secretary-treasurer; Charlotte Noyes 
and Rebecca B. Rankin, members 
Executive board. 

Dorsey W. Hype, Jr. 





Important Meeting in California 

The long anticipated twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the California library 
association, held in Yosemite National 
Park, June 4-6, was a unique one in 
that not only were librarians from Cali- 
fornia present and taking part in the 
discussions, but there were honored 
guests from the Pacific Northwest li- 


. brary association, from New York and 


from distant Hawaii. 
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The central theme of the year’s 
work, the library as a business asset 
in the community, was woven through- 
out the entire program. The report 
of the president, Susan T. Smith, li- 
brarian of the Sacramento city library, 
told how the message of business ef- 
ficiency in the library had been carried 
to the remote communities of the state 
by means of the 10 meetings held in 
the nine districts in towns hitherto 
unacquainted with the work of the 
association, the president attending 
each of them and carrying with her the 
message of the library as the commu- 
nity’s biggest business asset. The re- 
ports of other officers and of the presi- 
dents of the districts were very 
gratifying and struck a keynote of en- 
thusiasm and good will for the entire 
meeting. 

Milton J. Ferguson, state librarian, 
was the principal speaker of the open- 
ing session, and his statements that 
although the governor’s economy 
budget had struck the State library 
along with other departments of gov- 
ernment, there would be no salary 
cuts and that the library would con- 
tinue to serve the state as completely 
as consistent with shortened funds, 
were indicative of the cordial rela- 
tions existing between the State 
library of California and the other edu- 
cational agencies. 

The second session of the meeting 
was devoted to the printing of the 
book, the convention being privileged 
to hear John Henry Nash, the world 
famous printer of San Francisco, tell 
of his methods of producing typo- 
graphical pictures. Mr Nash imports 
hand made paper from Europe and 
gives infinite care to the details of his 
work. He illustrated his talk with beau- 
tiful examples of artistic printing. 
Following this there was an editions 
round-table conducted by Mabel R. 
Gillis, assistant-state librarian, where 
Mabel W. Thomas of the Oakland 
free library, Bessie Silverthorn of the 
Stanislaus County free library, and 
Mrs Alice G. Whitbeck of the Contra 
Costa County free library discussed 
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various phases of book-buying. Miss 
E. Rockwood of the Library associa- 
tion of Portland, Oregon, told of the 
worthwhile work being done there by 
acquainting libraries and schools in 
general with the true worth of sub- 
scription sets offered for sale. 

The third session was given over to 
a consideration of library codperation 
on the Pacific coast. The librarians 
west of the Rockies realize now that 
they have similar problems and condi- 
tions which they should unite in meet- 
ing. With this in view, the California 
library association had invited Ethel 
R. Sawyer, president of the Pacific 
Northwest library association, to pre- 
sent a paper on this subject at the 
Yosemite meeting. To the great re- 
gret of the California librarians, Miss 
Sawyer could not attend, owing to her 
own impending meeting, but she sent 
a most able paper which was read by 
Cornelia D. Provines of the Sacra- 
mento County free library. After ably 
discussing the problems of time, 
place, distance, expense, periodicity, 
and degree of jointness, which, to 
quote Miss Sawyer, “sounds rather 
like an outline of the ‘Metaphysical 
topics’ section of the Decimal classifi- 
cation!” the writer suggested that such 
joint conferences might take place 
once in three years, the meeting place 
alternating between those cities be- 
tween the north and the south best 
equipped to care for a large conference 
and offering the best professional in- 
ducements to librarians in general. To 
again quote Miss Sawyer, “the partic- 
ular need which has stimulated this 
discussion of Pacific coast codperation 
appears to be a growing sense of the 
inaccessability of the A. L. A. for most 
of us, owing to the distances and ex- 
pense involved in attending the na- 
tional conferences and the probably 
unavoidable fact that at least three- 
fourths of these conferences are held 
in the East and the Northeast. Our 
local organizations have therefore come 
to embody our most vital professional 
contacts and for many of us practically 
our sole professional contacts. The 
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stimulus behind this present move- 
ment would appear to be an effort to 
strike a medium between the remote- 
ness of the national body and the 
possible ingrowing exclusiveness of 
our local organizations.” The dis- 
cussion which followed this able paper 
resulted in the enthusiastic approval 
of a motion that “the California li- 
brary association and the Pacific 
Northwest library association hold a 
joint meeting as soon as the two exec- 
utives might be able to make the 
necessary arrangements.” 


Problems of children’s librarians 

The remainder of the session was 
devoted to round table discussions of 
the problems of children’s librarians, 
directed by Miss Willie Snell of the 
Richmond public library. Florence 
Hovey of the Los Angeles public li- 
brary gave the valuable suggestion 
that the children’s librarians of the 
state form a section of the California 
library association, and Corinne Ruttle 
of the Sacramento city library ably 
analyzed the topic, Does children’s 
book week overstimulate? The con- 
sensus of opinion of the children’s li- 
brarians present seemed to be that 
Children’s book week does overstimu- 
late both the librarian and the child; 
that there is a grave danger of acquir- 
ing too many new books just because 
they are new and attractive rather 
than waiting until such books may 
have received more serious considera- 
tion; the slogan should be, not “more 
books,” but “more better books.” They 
further decided that the usual chil- 
dren’s book week methods reach the 
child only; whereas it is more impor- 
tant to reach the parent or guardian, 
and that while free movies may attract 
mobs of children, nothing can or 
should replace the flavor of the un- 
abridged story for the child. 

Los Angeles reported a_ successful 
“buy a book” week, during which the 
child was encouraged to earn money 
to purchase some desired book, and 
the librarian of a smaller city reported 
the results of a successful informal 
afternoon for the parents, including a 
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program and exhibits of worthwhile 
children’s books, old and new. All 
agreed that much could be accomplish- 
ed through co6dperation between libra- 
rians and teachers. 
Book reviewing 

The fourth session was devoted to 
Book reviewing, and the chief speaker 
was Edmund Lester Pearson of the 
New York public library. He stated 
that many of the faults and merits of 
the book-reviewing of today were 
present a century ago except that 
now books increase in numbers so 
quickly that it is impossible to obtain 
adequate reviews to keep up with 
them; that reviews of novels and of 
imaginative literature generally are 
most unsatisfactory of all, and that 
consequently the librarian must be his 
own reviewer of them; that there is 
an increase of short sensible reviews, 
appearing more often in out-of-the- 
way places than in the sophisticated 
weeklies; that the most serious faults 
in book reviews are a needless obscur- 
ity and the petulance and excitability 


of the rampant anti-Puritan who is 
as great a pest as the Puritan ever 
was; but that in spite of all this, there 
are pleasing rewards for writing book- 
reviews, namely, seeing books while 
they are new, recommending good 
books to your readers, and receiving 


agreeable letters from people you 
have pleased and amusing and abu- 
sive letters from folk who have 
been offended. This rather bald re- 
sumé of Mr Pearson’s inspiring ad- 
dress is no indication of the pleas- 
ure with which it was received; it 
will always be a delightful memory 
to all who had the privilege of 
hearing it. The session was con- 
cluded with a round-table on book re- 
viewing, conducted by Eleanor Hitt 
of the San Diego County free library, 
where Anne Mulheron, librarian of the 
Portland library association, discussed 
reliable book reviews, Nellie Gish of 
the San Diego public library demon- 
strated that it is practically impossible 
to procure pre-publication book re- 
views, and Mabel G. West of the Kern 
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County free library confirmed the 
opinion that censorship is hardly a 
librarian’s function. 

Margaret Widdemer was the princi- 
pal speaker for the fifth session, telling 
of her experiences from four angles; 
as librarian; as writer; as critic; and 
as the public. Miss Widdemer is a 
charming woman and a delightful 
speaker and the securing of her as one 
of the convention speakers is further 
indication of the ability of the presi- 
dent. Her conclusion that, after all 
folks are just folks, whether writers, 
librarians, critics, or public, was most 
happily taken, and she was recalled 
again and again to read selections from 
her “Tree with a bird in it.” 

Round-tables for large and small 
libraries concluded this session. H. O. 
Parkinson, librarian of the Stockton 
public library, one of the three li- 
braries in the state so far to be placed 
under the City Manager form of gov- 
ernment, spoke on the “Librarian and 
the city manager”. As this movement 
is gaining in California, this was a 
most timely topic. 

The final session opened with an 
address by John Ridington, librarian 
of the University of British Columbia. 
This was Dr Ridington’s second appear- 
ance before the librarians of California, 
and he was most hospitably received. 
One of the constructive measures of 
this session was the adoption of the 
Permanent Secretary-Treasurer com- 
mittee’s report, providing that so far 
as possible the secretary-treasurer be- 
come a permanent officer, as condu- 
cive to a better business administra- 
tion of the affairs of the association. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the election of Jeanette M. Drake, 
librarian of the Pasadena public li- 
brary, as president, H. O. Parkinson, 
vice-president, and Hazel G. Gibson 
of the Sacramento County free library, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Jinks and Hospitality commit- 
tee, under the direction of Mary Harris 
of the Fresno County free library, 
provided worthwhile entertainment for 
all, including a basket supper where 
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Governor Friend W. Richardson amus- 
ed all with delightful stories, and 
Charles S. Greene, librarian of the 
Oakland free library, reminisced on 
his many trips to Yosemite. Margaret 
Carnegie Gauger charmed all with her 
story-telling at the general sessions, 
and the entire meeting was filled with 
enthusiasm, jollity and withal conse- 
crated attention which spoke well for 
the interest of those privileged to at- 
tend the Yosemite meeting. 


The California county librarians held 
their fourteenth annual convention at 
Yosemite, June 4-7, the meetings thru 
June 6 being in conjunction with 
those of the California library associa- 
tion. 

Milton J. Ferguson, ex-officio presi- 
-dent of the association, presided. 
Eleanor Stephens of the Public library, 
Yakima, Washington, told of progress 
toward county libraries in Washing- 
ton; and Edith Gantt, at present with 
the Stanislaus County free library in 
California, described Idaho’s struggle 
for a county library law, and Mrs May 
Dexter Henshall, county library or- 
ganizer for California, emphasized the 
points of difference in California’s law 
and that of other states. 

Mrs Alice G. Whitbeck of the Con- 
tra Costa County free library reported 
for the N. E. A. exhibit committee; 
Essae M. Culver, librarian-elect, Mer- 
ced County free library, told of the 
work of the California state library 
from the point of view of the county 
librarian, and Mrs B. T. Best, custodi- 
‘an of the Bishop branch of the Inyo 
County free library, outlined the 
county library from the custodian’s 
point of view. Mrs Julia G. Babcock 
of Kern County gave some interesting 
impressions of the A. L. A. conference; 
Edna Hewitt of Sutter County told of 
the landmarking work being done 
there; Elizabeth Stevens of Tehama 
County described her municipal Christ- 
mas tree; Clara B. Dills, of Solano 
County, whose untiring efforts were 
largely responsible for the success of 
the Solano County historical pageant, 


outlined her work there; Blanche Chal- 
fant of Butte County described her 
wild-flower venture, and _ Gretchen 
Flower of Tulare County and Bessie 
Silverthorn of Stanislaus County told 
of their community work. 

These interesting county library by- 
products were further illustrated in the 
exhibit of pictures and maps showing 
county free library work in California 
and in Hawaii. 

Haze G. Gipson. 





Library Meetings 
Chicago— Officers elected to serve the 
Chicago library club for 1923-24 are 
as follows: President, Edward A. 
Henry, University of Chicago library; 
first vice-president, Rose R. Sears, 
McCormick Theological Seminary li- 
brary; second vice-president, Effie A. 
Keith, Northwestern University li- 
brary; secretary, M. Lillian Ryan, 
Chicago public library; treasurer, Sue 
M. Wuchter, librarian, Continental an¢ 

Commercial National Bank. 


Connecticut—The spring meeting of 
the Connecticut library association 
was welcomed to West Haven public 
library, May 17, by Edgar C. Stiles, 
president of the Board of directors. 

Among the reports submitted at the 
business meeting was one relating to 
group meetings held during the winter. 
At these meetings, 61 out of 168 towns 
were represented. The meetings were 
full of interest thru discussions on 
problems of the libraries represented. 
Recent worth-while books were also 
considered. It was reported that $1000 
had been raised in the Louvain cam- 
paign among Connecticut libraries. 

There were four round-table meet- 
ings, one for trustees and directors, 
under Miss Sylvina Norton, director, 
Cragin Memorial library, Colchester; 
for school librarians, under Miss Stella 
E. Whittaker, librarian, Hope Street 
high school, Providence, R. I.; for li- 
brarians and assistants of large libra- 
ries, under L. Lindsey Brown, assistant 
librarian, New Haven public library, and 
for librarians.and assistants of small 
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libraries, under John A. Lowe, assist- 
ant librarian, Public library, Brooklyn, 
i 2. 

A brief report of the A. L. A. con- 
ference at Hot Springs by Andrew 
Keogh, librarian, Yale university, 
opened the afternoon session. Carl P. 
Rollins, designer of books for the Yale 
University Press, gave an address on 
Better book printing and the ‘Yale 
University Press. He paid a tribute 
to Bradley, Copeland, Day, Stone, 
Kimball, Heintzemann and others for 
their efforts to create a body of fine 
book printing. He traced the influence 
upon printing wrought by the develop- 
ment of machinery and told of the 
work of the Yale University Press. 
They make an effort there to control 
the machine in the interest of good 
book printing and, so far as that has 
an influence, of human welfare. He 


discussed briefly the planning of the 
books, the printing of the book and 
the awakened interest of the machine 
makers in decent type. Copies of books 
issued by the Yale University Press 


were used in illustrating Mr Rollins’ 
address. 

Elizabeth Woodbridge (Mrs Charles 
G. Morris) had a delightful paper on 
Books with wings. She declared every 
library should have a shelf so labelled, 
to contain books which will bear the 
reader away from himself. She men- 
tioned as a few of the books which 
should go on such a shelf, Algernon 
Blackwood’s Promise of air, Extra 
day, and The Education of Uncle Paul; 
Eleanor Farjeon’s Martin Pippin in 
the apple orchard; The Crock of gold 
by James Stephens; Dr Doolittle by 
Hugh Lofting; Kenneth Grahame’s The 
Wind in the willows. She closed her 
talk by reading most charmingly a 
part of Martin Pippin’s adventures. 

The meeting closed with a declama- 
tion by Charles N. Baxter, librarian, 
Blackstone Memorial library, Bran- 
ford, of Horace Howard Furness’ 
oration on Shakespeare, first delivered 
as the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion in 1908. This was a fitting close 
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to a most interesting and suggestive 
day. 
HELEN CoFFIN, 
Secretary. 


District of Columbia—A Hospitality 
meeting was called for the evening of 
May 26, at the Grace Dodge hotel, to 
entertain librarians visiting Washing- 
ton enroute from the Atlantic City 
convention of the Special Libraries as- 
sociation. The speaker was Dr 
Charles R. Mann, secretary of the 
American council of education. 

Dr Mann urged that Washington li- 
brarians help the government in the 
great task of reclassification by formu- 
lating a series of specifications to cover 
the various types and grades of library 
work. What is needed, according to 
Dr Mann, is not so much a knowledge 
of the personal qualifications of the li- 
brarian, but a knowledge of the precise 
duties of the positions which are filled 
by librarians. 

The American council of education, 
Dr Mann stated, has developed a plan 
for a “university center of research” in 
Washington. Under this plan univer- 
sity graduates may come to Washing- 
ton to pursue post-graduate studies 
under duly authorized supervision. 
This undertaking, said Dr Mann, has 
great possibilities because of the great 
masses of research data available in 
government archives and libraries lo- 
cated in Washington. 

Mr H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliog- 
rapher of the Library of Congress, pre- 
sented an interesting report on the 
Hot Springs convention of the A. L. 
A. and told at some length of the ac- 
tion taken in reference to the estab- 
lishment of a central headquarters build- 
ing for the library profession. At the 
conclusion of his talk a collection was 
taken to swell the Headquarters Build- 
ing fund. 

Miss Julia L. V. McCord and Mr L. 
L. Dickerson reported on the Atlantic 
City convention of the Special Li- 
braries association. Washington libra- 
rians were well represented at this 
meeting which proved most interest- 
ing and enjoyable. 
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President Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., 
stated that the printed report of the 
Committee on library training, Miss 
Clara W. Herbert, chairman, would 
soon be ready for distribution. Miss 
Herbert’s committee was congratu- 
lated upon the completion of this im- 
portant task. Mr W. I. Swanton re- 
ported that the survey undertaken by 
the Committee on informational re- 
sources was almost completed and that 
it was hoped to have the report printed 
in the near future. 

At the conclusion of the formal ses- 
sion, refreshments were served and a so- 
cial hour was enjoyed. 


Idaho— The Idaho state library asso- 
ciation held its eighth annual meeting 
in Boise, April 24-26. While this was 
the same time as the A. L. A., it really 
did not conflict for there was no one 
from Idaho who could attend the na- 
tional meeting this year. 

The meeting, one of unusual interest 
and enthusiasm, opened with the usual 
form, greetings and introduction by 
the president and _ business reports. 

Miss Sweet of the University library 
sent a splendid report of the library 
facilities of the four colleges and the 
State university. 

Miss Fraser of the Twin Falls library 
had prepared statistics showing popu- 
lation of the towns, the appropriation, 
number of volumes in the library and 
number of members on the staff. 

The afternoon session was held in 
the rooms of the traveling library. 
Miss Margaret Roberts gave a resume 
of the work of the traveling library. 
There are 18,000 borrowers in the 
single loan department and a contin- 
ually increasing demand for cases. 
With 28,000 volumes in the library, 
the service costs each taxpayer of the 
state two cents each biennium. 

In connection with her paper on 
Making up the budget, Mrs Bess of 
Caldwell had prepared statistics giving 
the number of volumes, circulation 
and appropriation per capita for the 
22 libraries replying to the question- 
naire. The village of Parma with 600 
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inhabitants headed the list with 25 
volumes, 13.3 circulation and $1.50 ap- 
propriation per capita. In the last item, 
American Falls is the only other 
Idaho town which has reached the 
dollar mark, the A. L. A. minimum. 

The second morning was devoted to, 
first, a general discussion of the county 
library and what are its possibilities 
in our state; second, to public docu- 
ments for the small library by Miss 
Tyer of the State library. 

The entire afternoon was _ given 
over to a round-table on Some of our 
problems, led by Marion Orr of Idaho 
Falls. Among those discussed were: 
collection of overdue fines, care of 
newspapers, lending of magazines, how 
to inspire careful handling of books, 
lack of respect for public property, 
theft of books and supplies, training 
classes. 

One of the most delightful sessions 
was the book forum on Wednesday 
evening led by Mrs Millener of Poca- 
tello. Many of the Boise people par- 
ticipated and a much larger number 
were there to add inspiration. 

A mending demonstration was _ held 
Thursday morning in the Public li- 
brary in response to several requests. 

Miss Robertson, Boise’s children’s 
librarian, presented the subject of chil-~: 
dren’s reading, laying stress on some 
of the newer classics for children. This 
was followed by a discussion of the 
value of special days and home-coming 
weeks in the library. 

At the last session, an endorsement 
of the A. L. A. budget and salaries 
schedule was given; also the decision 
to observe Children’s book week as 
a general library week in Idaho and to 
have printed and distributed a library 
map of Idaho. 

The association also went on record 
for better support for the traveling 
library and as favoring a County li- 
brary law. 

The officers selected for the coming 
year are: President, Mrs J. S. Millener, 
Pocatello; vice-president, Jessie Fraser, 
Twin Falls; and secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs Olive Bess, Caldwell. 
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The invitation to meet in Lewistown 
next year was accepted. 


Massachusetts—Under the auspices of 
the Division of public libraries, a li- 
brary institute was held for the island 
of Martha’s Vineyard at Vineyard 
Haven, June 1. There was an attend- 
ance of 28, representing five towns. 
Eleven trustees were present. Mr Bel- 
den presided. 

Americanization through books was 
discussed by Miss Edna Phillips, fol- 
lowed by an account by Mr de Frates 
of the work being done for the Portu- 
guese at Edgartown. An interesting 
discussion followed. Mrs Frank K. 
Rich of Hyannis gave a helpful talk 
on Extending the usefulness of the li- 
brary. 

In the afternoon the work in the 
schools was taken up by Mrs Ellen M. 
Arnold, followed by a round-table on 
library problems by Miss E. Louise 
Jones. 

A vote of thanks was given to all 
who had helped make this first meet- 
ing on the Island a success and a re- 
_ quest was made that a similar insti- 
tute be planned another year. 

As a résult of the interest shown in 
the series of meetings held under the 
auspices of the Division of public li- 
braries, a meeting of librarians in the 
southeastern part of the state was 
called by Galen W. Hill of Fairhaven 
to consider the formation of a club 
since this part of the state is covered 
by no local club. 

The meeting was held at the Milli- 
cent library, Fairhaven, June 6. About 
32 attended and regrets were received 
from many librarians unable to at- 
tend but interested in forming a club. 
An address of welcome was given by 
Harry L. Pope, vice-president of the 
Board of trustees, Fairhaven, after 
which Harold T. Dougherty, as presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts library club, 
spoke on Opportunities in club work. 
Mrs Frank K. Rich of Hyannis told of 
the work being done by the Cape Cod 
library club. 

After a discussion it was voted to 
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form a club and officers were elected 
as follows: President, Galen W. Hill, 
Fairhaven; vice-presidents, Mrs Lu- 
cinda P. Spofford,- Attleboro, Marjorie 
Wetherbee, Fall River; secretary, Mrs 
Jireh Swift, Jr. South Dartmouth; 
treasurer, Alice A. Ryder, Marion; Ex- 
ecutive committee, George H. Tripp, 
New Bedford; Mrs Florence Williams, 
Norton. , 

In the afternoon an inspiring address 
on What it means to be a librarian was 
given by Adeline Zachert, supervisor 
of school libraries, Pennsylvania. 


Michigan— The eleventh annual meeting 
of the Upper Peninsula library associa- 
tion was held at the Spies public li- 
brary in Menominee, May 24-25. A. L. 
Sawyer, president of the Board of 
trustees, gave the address of welcome. 

Original book talks by Mrs William 
F. Waite and Mrs Fred A. Roper, both 
of Menominee, with unorthodox li- 
brary views, stimulated general discus- 
sion. 

At the close of the morning session 
the delegates were taken on an auto 
trip, visiting Henes park and the 
Stephenson public library of Marinette, 
Wisconsin. 

At the afternoon session, an interest- 
ing talk on Codperation between 
school and public library was given 
by Mrs B. H. Greene, librarian. 

At 6 p. m. the delegates were guests 
of the Spies public library at dinner. 

The Friday morning session was 
taken up by an inspiring address by 
John L. Silvernale, superintendent of 
Menominee city schools; by Miss Clapp 
of Sault Ste. Marie who spoke on the 
Value of belonging to state and na- 
tional library associations and by Mrs 
Thomas of Escanaba who gave a re- 
freshing viewpoint of the service de- 
sired by a business man from the pub- 
lic library. Mrs Nellie Brayton 
discussed Publicity methods. 

The paper of Miss Deborah Martin 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin, entitled De- 
tail work of the loan desk was read. 

The meeting closed with a clever skit 
given by the Spies Public Library staff 
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—Trials and compensations of a library 
assistant. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Miss Alice B. Clapp; vice- 
president, Mrs Nancy B. Thomas; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Miss Sezerine 
Wellet. 

Auice B. Crapp, 
Secretary. 
Coming meetings 

The meeting of the Minnesota library 
association will be held at Faribault, Sep- 
tember 3-5. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Michigan library association will be held 
in Kalamazoo, October 16-18. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire library associa- 
tion will be held, September 12-14, at 
Cutler’s Sea View House, Hampton 
Beach, N. H. 


In connection with the New York 
Library Association meeting at Lake 
George, September 3-8, the Massachu- 
setts library club, the Connecticut li- 
brary association, the librarians of large 


libraries and the college librarians, will 
also hold meetings. 





Summer Library Conference 
Conducted by Wisconsin Free Library com- 
mission, Madison, Wisconsin 
July 16-28 

It is hoped that many will come to 
Madison this summer for the two 
weeks named. The conference, with 
its inspirational features, the opportu- 
nities for reunion and getting-together, 
to say nothing of the recreation offered 
by Madison, far-famed for its beauty, 
should attract large numbers. 

The program has been so planned 
that all subjects vital to library work 
will be included. The morning work 
is organized definitely in course form, 
covering a total of 36 hours. The 
work of the first and third hours covers 
problems of library administration; 
that of the second hour, book use and 
book selection. 

The work of the former course is to 
be given by Professors Dittmer, 


Gardner, Hertzler, Hyde, Lescohier 
and Weaver of the University faculty; 
S. H. Ranck, librarian of the Public 
library, Grand Rapids, Mich., and chair- 
man of the American Library Associa. 
tion’s committee on library revenues; 
Paul N. Reynolds, chief statistician of 
the Wisconsin Tax commission; Frank 
K. Walter, librarian of the University 
of Minnesota and formerly vice-di- 
rector of the New York State library 
school. 

The book selection course will be 
given by Mrs Davis, Miss Fair and 
Miss Reely of the Library School 
faculty, with special lectures by Pro- 
fessors Paxon, Stuart, and Young. 

Trustees will have their own meet- 
ings on Friday and Saturday, July 20 
and 21. Subjects such as budgets and 
finances, property insurance, lighting 
equipment, service standards, hours of 
opening, statistics and what they show, 
have been suggested. One meeting will 
be a closed meeting for trustees alone. 

The afternoons will be devoted to 
round-table meetings, the subjects dis- 
cussed to be those most pertinent in 
the library world. Already many re- 
quests have come asking that county 
library work, school libraries, adminis- 
trative problems, mending, etc., be in- 
cluded. 

Exhibits of library supplies and 
equipment, library publications, se- 
lected book collections, aids and pro- 
grams in school library work, will all 
contribute to the high purpose of the 
occasion. 

Anyone interested in library work is 
invited to attend this conference ($5 
fee for the two weeks). All lectures 
and round tables are open to every 
person in attendance. It is planned 
to require a written examination at the 
end of each course for those desiring 
the credit which will be granted by the 
University of Wisconsin to any having 
completed the sophomore year. 

Headquarters for the conference will 
be at the Library school, second floor 
of the City Library building. Madison 
has several good hotels, the Belmont, 
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Monona, and New Park, but there is 
no doubt that good rooms can be found 
in private homes for all in attendance 
from $4 to $7 per week. Good meals 
at moderate prices can be secured in 
several cafeterias near the Library 
school. It will be impossible to en- 
gage rooms in advance; but addresses 
will be on file in the office of the Li- 
brary school and all attending the con- 
ference are advised to come directly to 
the school on reaching the city, to get 
directions for rooms. 





The Public Library 


I like the public library, 

It has an odor all its own; 

I like to breathe its atmosphere 
Of writers widely known. 


The glorious lines of Shakespeare 
And Milton’s magic phrase, 

Bring golden recollections 

Of scented summer days. 


Bacon, Lamb and Coleridge, 
Macaulay, Keats, Carlyle, 

And Chesterfield of courtly grace, 
They captivate the while. 


The wondrous words of Wordsworth, 
Thuriferous and pure; 

And manv another poet 

Whose name will long endure. 


The rippling verse of Tennyson, 
Ambrosial to the lips; 

The stately lines of Newman, 
Like graceful moving ships. 


There’s Byron, Browning, Eliot, 
And dear old Dickens, too; 

On Thackeray and Stevenson 
I’d browse an hour or two. 


And Irving, Lowell, Emerson, 

Masters of perfumed prose; 

Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
All redolent of the rose. 


The list might be extended 

To include a thousand names, 
From learned Aristotle 

To brilliant Henry James. 


I like the public library, 

It’s odor to me clings. 

Of garlic, onions, cheese, and dust, 
And other pungent things! 


—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


—_—— 


Witten for Pusrtc Lrpraries. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
The June issue of Poetry (Chicago), 
edited by Harriet Monroe, is named 
Lyric Number. 


The Newberry library, Chicago, will 
hold an exhibit of bookbindings of 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth centu- 
ries, during June, July and August. 
The library is not open on Sunday. 


Vol. II, No. 14, University of North 
Carolina Extension Bulletin, is devoted 
to the High-school library. It was com- 
piled by Louis R. Wilson, librarian of the 
university, and others. 

An index to Vs. 1-20, May 1901-April 
1921, of the North Carolina Booklet 
forms No. 5, Vol. 1 of the Extension 
Bulletin of the North Carolina college 
for women. The index was compiled 
by Grace Stowell, reference librarian of 
the college. 


The New democracy in the teaching 
of English (Rand), by Walter Barnes, 
carries a message not only for teachers 
but for librarians or any one else who 
is interested in the use of books. Li- 
brary school students will find here 
some practical suggestions in the use 
of English in everyday life. 

The Harper library, University of 
Chicago, has received a rare fourteenth 
century manuscript, bought from the 
alumni fund. The document is “The 
Moral Compendium of Roger of 
Waltham.” Bound with it is a fifteenth 
century script on the “Constitutions” 
of George, archbishop of York and his 
predecessor, Cardinal John of Balbina. 


A little play under the title, The Ref- 
erence librarian, written by Margaret 
Hutchins, Illinois ’08, appeared in the 
Alumni News of June, 1923. The per- 
sonae, Visiting Alumnus, Reference 
Librarian, Faculty, Students, Grad- 
uate, Undergraduate, Co-ed, and others 
who use the library are characteris- 
tically presented. The play records 
only the questions that have actually 
been asked at the reference desk of 
the University library and in no 
greater number than is customary for 
a busy afternoon. 
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The issue of the School Government 
Chronicle and Education Authorities 
Gazette, May 5, is a special Rural Libra- 
ries number. A very important contri- 
bution is a survey made by the Carnegie 
(U.K.) Trust executive committee con- 
cerning the library situation in the 
United Kingdom. This survey covers 
schemes of library service, trustees’ poli- 
cies and methods and related topics of 
village industries, adult education, tutori- 
al classes and other phases of service. 

In addition, there are reports made by 
librarians of rural library organizations. 
Further parts of the survey and other 
reports of rural library work are 
promised for future numbers of the 
Chronicle. 


A new directory, published in Boston, 
is called Tel-U-Where Directionary, the 
name, according to the publishers, be- 
ing coined to denote a larger scope 
than a mere “directory”. The initial 
publication is devoted to “Greater Bos- 
ton.” It is the intention to extend the 
work until each of the large cities has 
its “directionary,” with accompanying 
telephone information service. 

The information which the book gives 
will be of inestimable value to every 
one. For instance, under the subject 
of books, there is a useful index of new 
literature on every subject, with book- 
stores listed where these books may 
be obtained. There are also notes on 
books and magazines treating of their 
contents. A very useful thing for li- 
brarians is “Places to eat” in the city 
and within motoring distance of the 
city, with appraisals of menus and 
price-lists. 

Under printing, there is a mine of 
information concerning the art itself 
and in addition, places in Boston where 
printing may be obtained, giving loca- 
tion, equipment, prices, etc. 

The Boston edition of the Tel-U- 
Where Directionary is to be distributed 
free to all public libraries in towns in 
New England of over 2000 inhabitants. 
Laura R. Gibbs, Illinois ’99, later at 
Brown and Columbia universities, is 
chief of the Information department, 





thus insuring librarian 


accuracy in 
form and entry. 


The Graduate school of the University 
of Minnesota will prepare a union list 
of periodicals and serials in the medical 
and biological sciences and chemistry in 
the different university libraries, under 
the direction of Frank K. Walter, li- 
brarian. Miss Selma Nachman of the 
University of Chicago library will spend 
about six weeks this summer as special 
assistant in charge. The library of the 
medical group at Rochester will be in- 
cluded. 


What should be a very valuable pub- 
lication for those who are interested in 
the study of travel in France is Le 
Voyageur en France, a monthly bulletin 
of official information concerning travel 
in that country published by the French 
government thru its Department of pub- 
lic works. 

The bulletin contains rules and regu- 
lations, the terms of which make travel 
in France less perplexing. It also gives 
lists of reliable tourist agencies, clubs, 
hotels, etc. The bulletin is illustrated 
and gives very interesting descriptions of 
the chief places of interest, maps of 
roads and points of interest in the largest 
cities, with directions for excursions and 
much general information which would 
help in every way in making Americans 
better acquainted with the real France 
and her people. 

Some of the titles are suggestive of 
sources of information for general read- 
ers and for classes in school. For in- 
stance, No. 4, Vol. 1, is devoted to a sur- 
vey of the chief points of interest in Brit- 
tany, its natural features, its curious 
places, the buildings, industries, muse- 
ums, churches, manufactured products, 
etc., all of which is valuable informa- 
tion. Other numbers treat similarly of 
other places. 

The bulletin is issued from the New 
York branch of the French Government 
Tourist Information office. Free copies 
of Le Voyageur en France will be sent 
to libraries in America that would like to 
receive it. 
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An Interesting Book 


“Adventures in Social Welfare” by 
Alexander Johnson, published by the 
author, May, 1923, is a composite of 
all the delightful qualities that one en- 
joys in any book and, at the same time, 
it is the narrative of a life well spent 
in the service of others. It is a volume 
which should be in the library of every 
penal, preventive, corrective and educa- 
tional institution in the country. 

The author of “Adventures in Social 
Welfare” was a pioneer in most of the 
work which is being carried on today 
for the unfortunates among mankind. 
He has written his story from a heart 
full of sympathetic kindness which is 
saved from sentimentalism by hard, 
practical sense and the scientific out- 
iook which have formed the foundation 
stones of all his work. 

Mr Johnson was born in England, 
where he spent his early youth, and 
came to America as a young man full 
of curious eagerness to investigate and 
adopt whatever seemed to him made 
for progress. 

In the days of the great floods that 
used to submerge such large sections 
of the country along the Ohio river, 
Alexander Johnson was drafted into 
the service of the city in caring for 
the flood sufferers in Cincinnati in 1882. 
There he saw such infinite possibilities 
for helpfulness and joy in his labor that 
for 40 years he devoted his life to it. 

There was not a movement for the 
development of social welfare in all 
these years in which he was not in the 
front ranks. In this volume which he 
presents to the public will be found 
the history of the movements of these 
various social activities told by one 
who has a splendid command of de- 
scriptive English, who has keen insight, 
who is truthful and who hews straight 
to the line despite the journeyings of 
the chips, but whose belief in ultimate 
good gives a buoyant cheerfulness to 
what he has to say that will undoubt- 
edly be an inspiration to those who are 
engaged in the work which he so splen- 
didly pioneered. 
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Mr Johnson was for years head of 
the associated charities, first of Cin- 
\cinnati, then of Chicago and later in 
the state of Indiana. About 1894, he 
was made superintendent of the State 
school for feeble-minded at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, from which time he 
made the study of the care and develop- 
ment of this unfortunate class his first 
aim and object. Because of success in 
this line of work he was invited to de- 
velop such work at Vineland, N. J., 
where for years his laboratory work 
was the inspiration of hundreds of 
students. 

He was president of the National as- 
sociation of charities and correction in 
1897, was its secretary for more than 
a score of years and, because of his 
vision and executive ability, was large- 
ly responsible for the development of 
that organization from a company of 
earnest but timorous individuals into 
the great strong national association of 
associations it has since become. He has 
always been in demand as a speaker 
in public and social welfare circles. 

When the war came, the Red Cross, 
with which Mr Johnson had always 
been in close affiliation, requested that 
he become a field director in charge of 
home service. The story of his work 
and relations in Southern camps as 
intermediary between military and 
home relations is most interesting. 

It is hard to think of Alexander 
Johnson in the role he has taken up 
in these later days, of one who has 
made his contribution to the world’s 
work past the allotted time of man. It 
is a safe prediction to say that it will 
not last for, in the closing words of his 
remarkably interesting story, 

“After 40 years ...I settled in my 
adopted state, at Fort Wayne, hoping 
for the rest of my life to help when I 
may as a volunteer once more, for who- 
so once fairly begins in social work will 
surely continue in it as long as life 
and strength shall last.” 

Here is a book for every kind of 
reader—giving romance, adventure, 
description, travel, economics, politics 
(in its best sense), religion (broadly 
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speaking), biography, flashing lights on 
the principal events in his field of la- 
bor covering a period of usefulness 
much longer than is given to most to 
enjoy. 





Washington’s Library Training 
Facilities 

What is believed to be the first at- 
tempt at a handbook of local library 
training courses has just been pub- 
lished by the District of Columbia li- 
brary association. This pamphlet is 
entitled Washington’s Facilities for 
training in library science and it is 
the result of a special survey made by 
the association’s Committee on library 
training of which Miss Clara W. Her- 
bert, assistant-librarian of the District 
of Columbia public library, is chair- 
man. Associated with Miss Herbert 
on the committee were: Ellen A. 
Hedrick, Alfred F. W. Schmidt, Ade- 
laide R. Hasse, Florence G. Bell, Dor- 
othy DeMuth Watson, Julia L. V. 
McCord, and Joy Elmer Morgan. 

The report of the committee is in 
handbook form and it tells of the train- 
ing courses in library science offered 
by the following agencies: Depart- 
ment of agriculture; Washington 
school for secretaries; Public library of 
the District of Columbia; George 
Washington university, and Howard 
university. In each case, the purpose 
of the course is outlined; time re- 
quired; admission requirements; tui- 
tion fees; courses of instruction, etc. 
An introduction to the report, prepared 
by the chairman, calls attention to the 
exceptional opportunities for library 
work in the city of Washington. A 
nominal charge of 25 cents is made for 
copies of the report to cover cost of 
printing. 





Librarians will enjoy “The return of the 
middle class” by Corbin. So will other 
middle class people. The writer paints “the 
hardships of the clerical and professional 
classes in America, contrasted with the 
abundance possessed by the wealthy and 
the laboring classes. A better title might 
have been ‘The starvation of the middle 
class,’ so strongly does the author feel.” 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 


Lectures of especial interest were 
given in the school this month by Miss 
Corinne Bacon and Miss Hannah Ellis, 
Miss Bacon’s four lectures on How to 
weed a library, Fiction, Poetry an- 
thologies, and Wildred W. Gibson 
brought to the students valuable re- 
flections from her long experience and 
study as library school lecturer and as 
editor. Miss Ellis’ work as_ librarian 
of the Hamilton Fish Park branch of 
the New York public library, follow- 
ing other positions involving work with 
varied groups, has given her a most 
unusual background on which to draw 
for the two interesting lectures on li- 
brary work with foreigners 

Commencement exercises were held 
on June 22, Rev L. Walter Mason 
of Pittsburgh made the address. Di- 
plomas were given to 36 students—12 
who have completed the course in Gen- 
eral library work, 20, the course in li- 
brary work with children, and four, the 
course in Library work with schools. 

Students of 1923 have received ap- 
pointments as follows: 

Laura C. Bailey, librarian, Oakmont. 

Bonnalyn I. Connelly, assistant children’s 
‘tibrarian, Madison, Wis. 

Jane E. Errett, cataloger, Dayton, Ohio. 
ae Anne E. Gilbert, substitute, New York 

1ty. 

Tsesthitine Hall, children’s librarian, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Helen G. Hayes, children’s librarian, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Esther Judkins, assistant, reference depart- 
ment, Pittsburgh. 

Helen M. Lutton, assistant, children’s de- 
partment, Pittsburgh. i 

Ann Macpherson, assistant, adult lending 
department, Pittsburgh. 

Margaret L. Martin, school librarian, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Marion Mattison, 
Beach, Cal. 

Irma Robin, assistant children’s librarian, 
New York City. 

Sarah E. Schoenberger, assistant, children’s 
department, Pittsburgh. 

Thelma E. Shellhammer, children’s librarian, 
Johnson City, N. Y. 

Mrs Josephine J. Shumaker, librarian, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

— Olive Slater, assistant, New York 
ity. 
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Smith, assistant, children’s de- 


Evelyn B. 
partment, Pittsburgh. 

Edith M. Tinkler, cataloger, Pittsburgh. 
Freda Clause, children’s librarian, Detroit, 


Mich. 
Caroline Wakefield, school librarian, Aspin- 


wall. 

Gwendolyn R. Webster, assistant, school de- 
partment, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miriam Wessel, children’s librarian, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Sarah S. Wilson, assistant, reference de- 
partment, Pittsburgh. 

Mary L. Yagle, first assistant, East Liberty 
branch, Pittsburgh. 


Nina C. BroTHERTON 


University of Illinois 

The latter part of May and the first 
half of June was largely taken up with 
the activities incident to the closing 
of the academic year, while examina- 
tions began, May 25, and ended, for 
the library school, June 2. 

The Commencement address, June 11, 
was given by President David Kinley, 
and the degrees were conferred by 
President Kinley and President-emeri- 
tus Edmund J. James, who returned 
from his California home for the pur- 
pose of participating in commence- 
ment exercises and whom many of 
the students saw for the first time. 

Director and Mrs Windsor enter- 
tained the Junior class and the faculty 
at supper, Sunday night, May 27, and 
the Senior class and faculty, June 3. 

The graduating seniors entertained 
the faculty, June 6, in Trinity rooms 
of Wesley Foundation, with a mock 
class day. 

Director Windsor assisted at the 
dedication of the new Memorial li- 
brary at Illinois Wesleyan university, 
Bloomington, June 12. Lucy Parke 
Williams, ’07, is the new librarian of 
the Memorial library. 

Two or three visiting alumni of the 
library school returned for their class 
anniversaries on Alumni day and were 
present at the function given to the 
Senior class and faculty by the Assist- 
ant-director, June 9. They were, Anne 
Swezey Armstrong, ’03, Clara Brooks 
= 712, and Elizabeth G. Greene, 
Thirty have been accepted for the 
six weeks summer course without 


credit and 29 for the eight weeks 
course with credit. 

In the absence of J. S. Cleavinger, 
who is terminating his connection with 
the school, Miss Felsenthal of the 
faculty will be in general charge of the 
school, assisted by Adah F. Whitcomb 
of the Chicago public library, Jessie B. 
Weston, 717, of the Milwaukee public 
library, and Mary Morrison, ’20, of the 
library staff, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
The revisors will be Emma M. Shoup, 
Phyllis Crawford and Mildred Camp. 

The following students have been 
appointed to positions for the coming 
year: 

Florence Mildred Adams returns to the 
Public library, Dayton, Ohio. 

Nellie T. Finch, assistant, Miami Uni- 
versity library, Oxford, Ohio. 

Mrs Neva Nelson Ford, assistant, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming library, Laramie. 

Grace Irvine returns to the Peabody 
Teachers’ college, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Elsie Laura Jaeck, high-school librarian, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Jessie A. Jones, assistant librarian, Mis- 
souri State teachers’ college, Springfield. 

Blanche Moen, order department, Univer- 
sity of Illinois library. 

Gladys F. Pratt, assistant, City library, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Isabella H.. Smith, assistant, Public _li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich. 

Alice Strong, assistant, Public ‘library, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Thelma T. Thornsburgh, assistant libra- 
rian, Proviso Township high-school, May- 
wood, Illinois. 

Emma Mae Shoup, assistant cataloger, 
Montana Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
college, Boseman. 

Sarah Elizabeth Blair returns to be libra- 
rian of Shurtleff college, Alton, Illinois. 

Ethel Key Millar returns to be librarian 
of Hendrix college, Conway, Arkansas. 

Gertrude Wulfekoetter, assistant, Uni- 
versity of Illinois library. 

FRANCIS SIMPSON, 
Assistant-director. 


Los Angeles public library 


The closing exercises of the Los An- 
geles library school were held, June 2. 
After a visit to the unique collection 
at the Huntington library and art 
gallery, arranged through the courtesy 
of the librarian, Dr Cole, the students 
and resident alumni heard Mrs T. R. 
Brewitt of Long Beach speak on The 
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rewards of librarianship. An informal 
reception in the school room followed. 

The following appointments have 
been made for members of the class 


of 1923: 


Lola Bellinger, children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Salem, Oregon. 
Helen Biggs, children’s librarian, Public 


library, Portland, Oregon. 

Margaret Chiles, head, periodical depart- 
ment, Public library, Sacramento. 

Courtney Crawford, Hope Hendrix, Lilian 
Hrubesky, Kathryn Macfarlane, Dorothée 
Mirande, Alice Mooney, Leah Rigby, Elsie 
Truesdale, Los Angeles public library. 

Lois Blackburn, assistant, Public library, 
Orange, California. 

Mabel Coy, assistant, Public library, Pas- 
adena. 

Mabel Doty, librarian, Public library, La 
Grande, Oregon. 

Florence Fasel, reference librarian, Car- 
negie library, Boise, Idaho. 

Ethel Long, assistant, School department, 
County free library, Fresno. 

Margaret Peirce, assistant, Public library, 
San Diego. 

Florence Robertson, assistant, circulation 
department, Public library, Fresno. 

Elsie Rogers, assistant, Public library, 
Pasadena. 

Ariel Stephens, assistant, Public library, 
Long Beach. 

Ida Wilson, chief, circulation department, 
University of Washington library, Seattle. 


Marion Horton, 
Principal. 


New York public library 


The annual commencement exercises 
were held, Friday, June 8. James I. 
Wyer, director of the New York State 
library school, gave an address en- 
titled The Soul of the library. The 
candidates for the diploma numbered 
four and for the certificate, 31, practic- 
ally all of whom are placed, the posi- 
tions to which they go including posts 
in New York, New England, the Mid- 
dle-West and the South. 

On the evening before commence- 
ment, the annual meeting of the 


Alumni association was held. A _pos- 
sible change in the time and place for 
the meeting in future years was dis- 
cussed, but the decision was for the 
present to continue having the meet- 
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ing in June as a feature of commence. 
ment week. Miss Juliet A. Handerson, 
first assistant in the publication de- 
partment of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, was elected president for the year 
1923-24. Following the alumni meet- 
ing a supper was held at which about 
60 alumni were present and at which 
the members of the classes completing 
their work were guests. 

The appointments so far (June 7, 
1923) of present students at the li- 
brary school, including those who are 
returning to posts formerly held, are 
as follows: 

Sophie Bachurska, assistant, 
office, New York public library. 

George W. Bergquist, assistant, informa- 
tion desk, New York public library. 

Inez Bissell, librarian, Public 
Glens Falls. 

Selma Brenner, assistant, circulation de- 
partment, New York public library. 

Elinor Buncher, assistant, circulation de- 
partment, New York public library. 

Marion E. Crosby, assistant, Minneapolis 
public library. 

Ella S. Culberson, assistant, circulation 
department, New York public library. 

Ruth M. Curtis, assistant, preparation di- 
vision, New York public library. 

Adeline T. Davidson, librarian, Public li- 


cataloging 


library, 


brary, Duluth, Minn. 

Mrs Verna Grimm, in charge of records, 
American Legion headquarters,  Indian- 
apolis. 


Barbara I. Evans, reviser, Library school, 
New York public library. 

Margaret Hanna, assistant, preparation 
division, New York public library. 

Loulein Harris, librarian, Stephen T. 
Austin Normal college, Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 

Mildred Hatch, chief, Medical branch, 
Detroit public library. 

Mrs Anne S. Hutchins, assistant, circula- 
tion department, New York public library. 

Leona Kohn, assistant reference librarian, 
Public library, Akron, Ohio. 

Catherine R. McQueen, assistant, prepa- 
ration division, New York public library. 

Adele C. Martin, assistant librarian, 
Hampton institute, Hampton, Va. 

Mary G. Matthews, assistant, circulation 
department, New York public library. 

Madelyn Perkins, assistant, circulation 
department, New York public library. 

Eva Rudd, cataloger, Miami University 
library, Oxford, Ohio. 

Helen M. Scarth, librarian, Public library, 
Farmington, Conn. 

Mary Skinner, assistant, circulation 
department, New York public library. 
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Louise F. Swift, librarian, High-school li- 


brary, Mt. Vernon. 


Archibald: G. Wenley, in the 


assistant 


feld, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. 


Lois Wenman, assistant, Free public li- 
brary, Newark, N. J 
Ishbel Whelen, assistant, circulation de- 
partment, New York public library. 
In addition to the above there are 
the following summer appointments: 
Cora Du Bois, assistant, Public library, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
George McKay, cataloger, The Grolier 
Club, New York City. 
Ralph Thompson, assistant, economics 
division, New York public library. 
Ruth Brown, assistant, preparation divi- 
sion, New York public library. 
ERNEST J. REECE, 
Principal. 


New York state library 

Judging by the reports of the six 
weeks spent in the field and on the li- 
brary inspection visit, the students re- 
gard their experiences while away the 
most popular and profitable parts of 
the year’s work. 

The school is increasingly indebted 
to the librarians who codperate with it 
repeatedly in providing practice work, 
and to those who welcome it most cor- 
dially on its inspection visits. 

The visit took the 47 students to 
New York, Brooklyn, Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Philadelphia and Washington. 

The closing exercises, conducted by 
Mr Wyer, were held on Friday, June 
15. The degree of Bachelor of library 
science was conferred upon eight 
members of the class of 1923 and upon 
one of the class of 1901, as follows: 

Will H. Collins, Denver, Colo.; Grace A. 
Dougan, Wellesley, Mass.; Mary C. Dun- 
can, Marshalltown, Iowa; Anna Lenschow, 
Christiania, Norway; Li Siao-yuen, Nan- 
king, China; Louina M. Van Norman, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; L. Belle Voegelein; Tung- 
Li Yuan, Peking, China; Charles H. Brown, 
‘ll, librarian, Iowa State college, Ames. 

The following juniors expect to re- 
turn for the senior course: 

Mildred L. Batchelder, East Lynn, Mass.; 
Mary L. Bent, Pasadena, Calif.; Jeannette 
Burrell, Alliance, Ohio; Leo R. Etzkorn, 
Wenatchee, Wash; Irene Hayner, Troy, 
N. Y.; Bertha E. Herse, Corvallis, Ore.; 
Mildred C. Kling, Troy, N. Y.; Ruth Miller, 
Columbia, Mo.; W. Taylor Purdum, Port- 
land, Ore.; Edith N. Snow, Boston, Mass. 
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Appointments to positions have been 


made as follows: 

Grace A. Dugan, cataloger, Public library, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Anna Lenschow, cataloger, University of 
Minnesota. 

Tung-Li Yuan, instructor, National Uni- 
versity, Peking. Mr. Yuan expects to tra- 
vel in Europe for some months before re- 
turning to China. 

Catherine’ Bailey, librarian, 
branch, Public library, Indianapolis. 

Rose A. Baker, first assistant in loan 
and reference, University of North Dakota. 

Helen R. George, first assistant, order 
department, Public library, Dayton, Ohio. 

Vivien H. Groves, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bessie M. Landfear, assistant, circula- 
tion department, New York Public library. 

Mildred L. Methven, assistant, Seven Cor- 
ners branch, Public library, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dora M. Pearson, cataloger, Public li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Marjorie F. Potter, first-assistant, New 
York State college for teachers, Albany. 

Ruth S. Reynolds, assistant, Whitman 
College library, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Sarah J. Schenck, head cataloger, Pub- 
lic library, Akron, O. 

Florence R. Van Hoesen, assistant, Pub- 
lic library, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ruth M. Upton, assistant, Public library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘Caroline Whittemore, head cataloger, Pub- 
lic library, Brookline, Mass. 

Supplementing the above permanent 
appointments are the following tempo- 
rary positions for the summer: 

Mildred L. Batchelder, assistant, Public 
library, Lynn, Mass. 

Jeannette Burrell and Irene Hayner, cata- 
logers, Dartmouth College library. 

Mary C. Duncan, instructor in the Sum- 
mer library school of McGill university, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Leo R. Etzkorn, assistant, acquisitions 
division, New York Public library. 

Edmund A. Freeman, assistant, prepara- 
tion division, New York public library. 

Mildred C. Kling, assistant, reference de- 
partment, Public library, Morristown, N. J. 

W. Taylor Purdum, assistant, preparation 
division, New York public library. 

Edith N. Snow, acting librarian, Boston 
University library. 

Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-director. 
Pratt institute 

The entrance examination was held, 
June 1, and a full class has been made 
up as a result, with a waiting list, so 
it now looks as though there would not 


Prospect 
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be a September examination. How- 
ever, one never can foretell the 
eleventh hour mortality, and it is not 
impossible that the late bird may se- 
cure a place. 

The library market has been very 
active this spring and the class of 1923 
was practically all settled by June 1. 
The members have been placed as 
follows: 


Bassam, Bertha, assistant, catalog de- 
partment, Princeton University library. 

Bassett, Esther A., assistant, Pratt In- 
stitute free library. 

Brotherton, Josephine H., reference as- 
saat, New Hampshire State college, Dur- 
am. 

Bryan, Murle, first assistant, Public li- 
brary, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Culbertson, Gladys I., assistant, Public 
library, Washington, D. C. 

Etz, Katharine, assistant, library, Federal 
Reserve Bank, New York. 

Evans, Cecile, assistant librarian, 
Teachers’ college, Winona, Minn. 
Fraser, Margaret, assistant, library, Lin- 
a School of Teachers’ college, New York 
ity. 

Haight, Dorothy M., assistant, Pratt In- 
stitute free library. 

Hall, Czarina M., librarian, Frankford 
high-school, Philadelphia. 

Heston, Virginia C., head of circulation 
department, Public library, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Keller, Louise, head of catalog depart- 
ment, Public library, Tampa, Florida. 
McNeal, Louise, secretary, Kansas Tra- 
veling library commission, Topeka. 
Marchant, Muriel S., school department, 
Public library, Des Moines, Iowa. ; 
Noyes, Katharine, assistant, Public _li- 
brary, Brooklyn. 

Schmidt, Meta, librarian, William Penn 
high-school, Philadelphia. 

Steiwer, Ruby M., order 
State librarv. Salem, Ore. 
White, Mildred W., assistant, Connecticut 
College library, New London. 

Will, Edith, returns to the staff of the 
Public library, Portland, Oregon. 


JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE. 
St. Louis 

Visiting librarians passing through 
St. Louis on their way to and from the 
A. L. A. conference were pressed into 
service for several lectures. These in- 
cluded talks by Miss M. E. Ahern, 
editor of Pusric Lipraries, on Our 
inheritance; by Miss Sarah Bogle, 
assistant-secretary of the A. L. A., 
who gave an inspirational address; 


State 


department, 
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and by Miss Elva S. Smith, of the Car. 
negie library, Pittsburgh, on Some 
noteworthy children’s books of recent 
years. Matthew S. Dudgeon, librar- 
ian of the Milwaukee public library, 
spoke briefly on new phases of work 
in that institution; Mr Ellwood H. 
McClelland, technology librarian of the 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, gave 
some interesting points on the selection 
of technical books, and Miss Zana K, 
Miller, of Library Bureau,  dis- 
cussed The care of fugitive material 
and Supplies for a school library. 

Miss Pearl Carlson and Miss Aeola 
Hyatt, members of the class of 1923, 
attended the A. L. A. conference and 
reported upon it to the school in the 
following week. 

In the course on Subject  bibliog- 
raphy, Dr Archer Taylor, of Wash- 
ington university, lectured on The 
literature of folklore, and Dr Richard 
Jente on The bibliography of early 
English literature. 

An illustrated lecture by Mr Elwood 
Street, director of the Community 
council, gave a bird’s-eye view of the 
social-service work carried on by St. 
Louis organizations. 

Miss Lillie Ernst, assistant super- 
intendent of Public schools, spoke 
to the students, May 22, on Read- 
ing in the grades, and Dr Isidor Loeb, 
acting president of the University of 
Missouri, discussed Recent educational 
problems, June 4. The last two lectures 
of the year were given by Irving R. 
‘Bundy, secretary of the Missouri State 
library commission, June 6. His sub- 
jects were Library laws and the Work 


‘of the commission. 


The graduating exercises of the class 
of 1923 took place on Thursday even- 
ing, June 7. The speaker who was 
expected to make the address was un- 
avoidably detained and Dr Arthur 
E. Bostwick, director of the school, 
took his place with a discussion of 
modern library aims and ideals. 

The list of graduates is as follows: 


_From_out-of-town: Synnove Larsen, Chris- 
tiania, Norway; Pearl Carlson, Mt. Vernon, 

















la; Mrs Jessie B. Gordon, Burlington, Ia.; 
Marie Vaughn, Sapulpa, Okla.; Edith E. Wip- 

rman, Cape Girardeau; Eleanor Curtis 

Shallcross, Kirkwood; Virginia C. Fearnley, 
Jennings. 

From St. Louis: Dorothy A. Brown, Ruth 
L. Dixon, Marie Enzinger, Kathryn Farrar, 
Mrs Anna Forshey, Leone D. Garvey, Jean 
Houghtlin, Aeola L. Hyatt, Mary A. Jewett, 
Crenshaw Waller, Helen Webb. 


Simmons college 

On June 11, the degree of Bachelor 
of Science was granted by Simmons 
college to 36 students who had com- 
pleted the requirements of the courses 
in the Simmons College library school. 

In the list below those whose names 
are followed by another degree were 
graduates of academic colleges before 
entering our one-year course in library 
science. The others have had four 
years of college work, including the li- 
brary courses, at Simmons, unless it 
is otherwise stated. 


Barbara Abbott. 

Hilda Dorothy Atterberg. 

Elizabeth Austin.° 

Mabel Webster Brown, A. B. 

Alma Estes Browne. 

Muriel Callowhill. 

Avis Gertrude Clarke. 

Ruth Colburn, A. B. 

Mildred Christine Cook. 

Julia Lydia Crocker. 

Katherine Leona Cuzner. 

Dorothy Dean. 

Maude Dorrance French. 

Dorothy Louise Hardy. 

Gertrude Louise Harrington. 

Marcia Louise Herridge. 

Elizabeth Barnard Lewis. 

Lucile Jane Littlefield. 

Mary Elizabeth McCoy. 

Marian Dyer Merrill, A. B. 

Persis Dana Moore, A. B. 

Alice Louise Murtfeldt. 

Laura Neiswanger, A. B. 

Barbara Parsons, A. B. 

Eleanor Boyd Pease (University of Cin- 
cinnati, 3 years.) 

Muriel Doris ‘Potter. 

Hazel Randall. 

Anna Catherine Roberts, A. B. 

Evelyn Robinson, A. B. 

Deane Southworth (University of Wash- 
ington, 2 years; Whitman college, 1 
year). 

Dorothy Hill Staples. 

Florence Seymour Stevens. 

Dorothy Claire Thompson. 

Carolyn Towle. 

Mary Irene Whitcomb, S. B. 

Constance Christie Wilson, A. B. 
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Certificates were granted to the fol- 
lowing special students who carried 
the one-year course satisfactorily : 

Martha Simonton Bell. 

Elizabeth Sheridan Donlon. 

Elsie Gordon. 

Mary Louise Reid. 

Winifred Katherine Young. 

Appointments for the class of 1923, 
in addition to those’ reported in the 
last Pusric Lisprariegs, are as follows: 

Alma Browne, assistant, Social Service 
library, Boston. 

Avis Clarke, cataloger, Brown university, 
Providence, R. I. 

Mildred Cook, cataloger, Grinnell College 
library, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Elizabeth Donlon, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Elsie Gordon, Public library, 

Michigan. 

Elizabeth Lewis, assistant, Public library, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Marian Merrill, librarian, Normal school, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 

Dorothy Thompson, assistant, University 
of Maine library, Orono. 

Mary Whitcomb, assistant, Boston Uni- 
versity library, College of liberal arts. 

Constance Wilson, assistant, Dartmouth 
College library, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Winifred Young, assistant at the desk, 
Public library, Utica, N. Y. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 
Syracuse university 

The University board of trustees, 
June 12, approved and ratified the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

The discontinuance of the use of the 
degree B.L.E., and the substitution for 
it, for students completing two years 
academic work and two years of re- 
quired technical work, of the degree of 
B.S. in Library science, reserving the 
degree of B.L.S., now recognized as a 
graduate degree in library schools, for 
those students who have completed 
four years of accredited academic work 
in our Own university or another insti- 
tution of similar grade, in addition 
to two years of technical library work. 

The following members of the senio1 
class have accepted positions for the 
coming year: 

Edna M. Storr, reference assistant, Adelbert 
college, Western Reserve university. 

Gertrude J. Allen, loan assistant, Adelbert 
college. 


Detroit, 
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Grace A. Dorival, cataloging assistant, Ver- 
mont State library, Montpelier. 

Winifred Jones, Rochester public library. 

Gertrude Grant, Buffalo public library. 

Clara Miller, Buffalo public library. 


ELISABETH G. THORNE. 


University of Texas 

Seven students finished all the 
courses in the department of library 
science of the University of Texas. 
Four were seniors and received their 
degrees, June 6. The other three were 
graduate students. Of the 19 who en- 
tered at the beginning of the year, 
seven were juniors, six were seniors, 
three were graduate students, and 
three were members of the University 
library staff. 

Outside lecturers were, Julia Ideson 
who spoke on the new Houston public 
library building; Lucy Fuller, who 
gave two talks on county libraries; 
Elizabeth West, State librarian, Oc- 
tavia Rogan, legislative reference li- 
brarian, Alice Harrison, high school 
librarian, J. E. Goodwin, university li- 
brarian, and E. W. Winkler, curator 
of the Southwest historical collections, 
presented addresses on their respective 
fields of labor. 

Two officials related to the work are 
leaving the university for new fields. 
President Vinson goes to Cleveland, 
Ohio, to become president of Western 
Reserve university and Mr Goodwin 
becomes librarian of the Southern 
branch of the University of California. 
These two are mainly responsible for 
the introduction of this department 
into the university and have been its 
staunch supporters. 

There were 21 students registered 
for the summer course, June 7-July 21. 

Appointments in the class of 1923 
are as follows: 

Elizabeth Malone, returns to the libra- 
rianship of the East Texas State normal 
college, Commerce. 

Ruth Underwood, first assistant in the 


Harris County library, Houston. 
Louise Walker, temporary assistant in 


ae University of Tennessee library, Knox- 
ville. 

_Dorothy Cotton, ’21, has been appointed 
librarian of the North Side branch of the 
Houston public library. 


Its former libra- 
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rian, Louise Franklin, ’21, becomes head 
of the loan department. 

Pauline Tittle, ’21, has been promoted 
from librarian of the Oak Cliff branch at 
Dallas to head of the loan department. 

Exiva L. Bascom, 


Principal. 


University of Washington 

The annual banquet and election of 
officers of the University of Washing- 
ton Library School alumni association 
was held, June 8, at the university, with 
53 in attendance. The 1923 class, 25 
in number, were guests of honor. J, 
T. Jennings, president of the A. L. A, 
was the speaker of the evening and 
gave a resumé of the Hot Springs con- 
ference and a brief outline of some of 
the A. L. A. plans for the ensuing year. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year 1923-24: 

Edith Cleaves, ‘18, president; Hazel 
Erchinger, ’19, vice-president; Elizabeth Kirk- 
wood, ’13, treasurer; Marie Sneed, ’23, secre- 
tary; Margaret Martin, ’18, publicity editor. 

Members of the graduating class 
have received appointment as follows: 


Dorothy Baker, assistant, circulation depart- 
ment, University of Washington. 

Mary Elizabeth Jones, assistant, Washington 
State Normal School library, Ellensburg. 

Theodore Norton, assistant, reference de- 
partment, University of Washington. 

Jenny E. Olson, assistant, Public library, 
Medford, Ore. 

Ruth Robinson, assistant, Umatilla County 
library, Pendleton, Oregon. 

Marie F. Sneed, first assistant, circulation 
department, University of Washington. 

Ethel Christoffers, assistant librarian, 
Broadway high school, Seattle. 

Desiah Lockerby, Margaret Stanton, and 
Russella Hardeman have received appointment 
as substitutes for the summer in the Seattle 
public library, and Rosamond McCredy has 
been appointed as substitute in the Hoquiam 
public library. 

Three members of the 1923 class, Ruth 
Hale, Martha Lucas and Margaret Shotwell, 
will continue their studies next year in Cleve 
land, Ohio, specializing in children’s work. 
All have received temporary appointment for 
the summer. 

Mrs Verna Barstad Grimm, 715, has_ been 
taking advanced courses in the library school 
of the New York public library the past year. 

Helen Stone, 718, was married recently to 
Morgan Roland Gilbert. 

W. E. HENry, 
Director. 
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Western Reserve university 

On April 17, Zana K. Miller of the 
Library Bureau, New York City, gave 
two lectures, on Library organizing 
and supplies and on Making fugitive 
material useful. Miss Miller is a 
graduate of the school whose visits 
are always welcomed; Carl P. P. Vitz, 
librarian of the Toledo public library, 
made several trips to Cleveland during 
April to give the course of lectures on 
Government publications. Cleveland 
lecturers have been: Miss Alta 
Claflin, librarian of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, on Financial libraries; 
Miss Emma M. Boyer, director of the 
Standard school of filing, spoke on her 
work and also on her experiences as 
librarian of an industrial library; Mrs 
Grace H. Birdsall, librarian of Lake- 
side hospital, spoke on Hospital li- 
brary work; Gordon W. Thayer, libra- 
rian of the John G. White collection 
of Folklore and Orientalia, spoke on 
that important collection. A series of 
lectures on School library work has 
been given under the direction of Miss 
Annie S. Cutter, supervisor of Cleve- 
land school libraries. 

The spring visit of the students in 
library administration the first week in 
May included Toledo, Detroit and Ann 
Arbor, with a visit the week following 
to Oberlin College library. 

After a week of school work follow- 
ing this trip, the students were as- 
signed for two weeks of final practice 
in technical work, two of the assign- 
ments being outside of Cleveland un- 
der the supervision of the Organization 
department of the Ohio state library. 
Most of the assignments were in the 
libraries of Greater Cleveland, among 
them certain special libraries. For the 
first time, the Lakeside hospital with 
its trained librarian was used jas a 
“laboratory,” two students being as- 
signed for work with the librarian, 
Mrs Birdsall, in classifying and cata- 
loging the collection there, with the 
cordial codperation of Dr Denison, the 
hospital superintendent. 

A final visit from Mrs Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen the last of April, in 
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her work in story telling in the course 
in library work with children, was the 
occasion for the testing of the students 
in this course, by their presentation 
of stories, the results of which were 
most gratifying to the faculty. 

Miss Effie L. Power, in charge of 
the course in library work with chil- 
dren, has gone to Europe for a sum- 
mer of travel but will return before the 
opening of the school in September. 


‘ Miss Thirza E. Grant, head instructor, 


will spend the summer in England. 

All the members of the present class 
are under appointment to positions. 
Certificates were granted to 24 in the 
general course and 16 in the course in 
library work with children. 

Entrance examinations were given 
May 25 and 26, with an unusually long 
list of applicants. 

The Founders Day exercises at the 
school were held Tuesday, June 12, 
with Mr Herbert S. Hirshberg, libra- 
rian of the Ohio State library, as 
speaker. Subject: The state’s respon- 
sibility for library service. 

Appointments—Class of 1922-23 
General course 

Jean Anderson, branch assistant, Cleveland 
public library. 

Alice Beer, 
State university. 

Dorothy Bowman, assistant, East Cleveland 
public library. ; 

Edith E. Briggs, cataloger, Detroit public 
library. 

Barbara. Brumbaugh, general 
Pennsylvania State College library. 

Hesper M. Buckingham, assistant cataloger, 
Public library, Akron. 

Lucile M. Campbell, branch assistant, Min- 
neapolis public library. 


assistant cataloger, Indiana 


assistant, 


Beulah G. Donaldson, branch assistant, 
Cleveland Heights public library. 

Héléne Ducaroy, Fessart library, Paris, 
France. 


Edna L. Eckert, branch assistant, Cleveland 
public library. 
Margaret T. Grant, cataloger, Public library, 
Dayton. 
Martha E. Hays, general assistant, Public 
library, Virginia, Minn. 
Cleveland 


Norma Herr, first assistant, 


Heights public library. 

Florence Inghram, Public library school as- 
sistant, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Edna M. James, general assistant, Public 
library, Akron. 
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Frances Jordan, branch assistant, Cleveland 
public library. . . 

Dorothy Schumacher, branch assistant, Chi- 
cago public library. 

Mabel E. Thurston, cataloger, Kent normal 
school. 

Hazel A. Tomlinson, Children’s 
class, W. R. L. S., 1923-24. 

Ethel Walker, branch assistant, Cleveland 
public library. 

Class in children’s work 

Cecelia Burens, Cleveland public library. 

Sara Elizabeth Dilks, Cleveland public li- 
brary. 

Beatrice Fairlie Honeyman, Public library, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Mabel Leigh Hunt, Public library, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Madeleine Kaylor, Public library, Massil- 
lon. 

Nancy Kobro, New York public library. 

Lorine Kolbeck, Cleveland public library. 

Emily Moeser, Toledo (O.) public library. 

Calire Nolte, Cleveland public library. 

Marie Schuster, Detroit public library. 

Zella Spence, Indianapolis public library. 

Kaja Stabell, Ryukan Offentlige bibliotek, 
Ryukan, Norway. 

Alberta Rae Stone, Missoula (Mont.) public 
library. 

Anna Walkley, Collinwood branch, Cleve- 
land. 

Marion L. Werey, Cleveland public library. 

Eva G. Leslie, Broadway branch, Cleveland 


public library. 


training 


Attce S. TYLeEr, 
Director. 


University of Wisconsin 
The following appointments to posi- 
tions from the class of 1923 have been 
made: 
Estelle H. 
school, Wausau. 


Helen H. Aten, head library assistant, 
Public library, Milwaukee. 


Ashcraft, High 


librarian, 


A. Mabel Barrow, assistant, Williams- 
—_ branch, Public library, Brooklyn, 
Minnie A. Chouffet, librarian, High 


school, Aurora, III. 

Myrtle Coleman, reference assistant, Pub- 
lic library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Adeline Cooke, head of loan department, 
State library, Salem, Ore. 

Margaret M. Corcoran, cataloger, Lincoln 
library, Springfield, Ill. 

Letha M. Davidson, chief of grade school 
work, Public library, Milwaukee. 

Helen K. Dresser, assistant, children’s de- 
partment, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iva D. Glessner, assistant, Public library, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Ada O. Hagen, reference librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Superior. 

Ruth C. Haylett, librarian, 
Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee. 


Pittsburgh 
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Edith Hess, librarian, Public library, Bur. 
lington. 

Edna M. Johnson, librarian, Central high- 
school, Free library, Madison. 

Elizabeth A. Lathrop, librarian, Normal 
School library, River Falls. 

Ismael V. Mallari, returns to the Philip. 
pines, for work there. 

Murza V. Mann, assistant, Public library, 
Detroit. Mich. 

Mary R. Martin, assistant, Public library, 
Milwaukee. 

Mildred A. Mathes, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Laura Nicholson, assistant, Public library, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mary T. O’Connor, summer assistant, 
Public library, Traverse City, Mich. 

Marcella Osterman, Public library, Stan- 
ley. 

enevieve A. Pohle, cataloging and li- 
brary assistant, State Normal university, 
Normal, Ill. 

Margaret Powell, assistant, Public library, 
Milwaukee. . 

Lillian Pulver, assistant cataloger, Public 
library, Gary, Ind. 

Jane R. Radford, summer assistant, Nor- 
mal School library, Oshkosh. 

Ruth M. Rowland, assistant, library de- 
partment, University extension division, Madi- 
son. 

Kathleen Thompson, assistant in catalog 
department, Public library, Birmingham, 


a. 

Pearl M. Thompson, assistant in chil- 
dren’s department, Public library, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Carina Vedel, returns to Denmark, for 
work there. 

Signe S. Venberg, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Eveleth, Minn. 

Florence S. Webb, cataloger, Public li- 
brary, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Librarians are urged to remember 
the Summer conference to be held at 
Madison, Wisconsin, July 16-28. 

Mary EMoGENE HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor. 





Over-ripe or Too Green? 


After reading John Burroughs’ The Last 
Harvest, Mr Massingham, editor of the 
London Nation, exclaimed, “It may be that 
I am a scion of an ‘over-ripe civilization’ 
or that the Puritan stock of the Great 
Transatlantic Republic is still too green for 
us to get our teeth into it; or that there 
is something radically ungenial in America. 
If I were asked to give a general defini- 
tion of what is wanting, in most American 
literature—I[ should say that there were no 
hedgerows in any of it; and if I were asked 
to explain my meaning, the only reply I 
could give would be that my questioner 
had none in him to ask me.” 
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Department of School Libraries 





What Shall We Do to Interest School 
Authorities in the Value and 
Needs of the Library ?* 

Adeline B. Zachert, director of school li- 
braries, Pennsylvania 

The problem of how to _ interest 
school authorities in libraries is not 
new. Some of us who have attended 
the A. L. A. meetings for more years 
than we care to tell remember the days 
when we librarians flocked by our- 
selves at A. L. A. gatherings and dole- 
fully told each other that progress in 
school library work will never pro- 
gress until school people begin to take 
an interest. We said to ourselves— 
‘If only school people could see the 
value of the library” and “Isn’t it too 
bad they are so lethargic and indif- 
ferent.” Finally it dawned upon the 
more progressive librarians that per- 
haps the school people would get our 
point of view if we would present a 
plan, give definite information and con- 
clusively prove the value and need of 
school libraries. It was fortunate that 
this change of attitude on the part of 
librarians coincided with the rapid de- 
velopment of the new methods of edu- 
cation which require the use of book 
laboratories by pupils. A natural out- 
come of the changing attitude of mind 
of librarians and school authorities was 
the appointment of a committee to out- 
line a plan. 

The publication a few years later of 
the report on Library standards for 
secondary schools was the result. 
This standard is specific in its recom- 
mendations regarding the qualifications 
of school librarians, size and location 
of library rooms, scientific book selec- 
tion, classification and cataloging, defi- 
nite appropriation, and systematic in- 
struction in the use of books. The 
final recommendation of the report is 
the appointment in every state of a 
director or supervisor of school libra- 
ties, whose duty it should be to pro- 


*Read before School Library section at 
Hot Springs. 


mote all school library activities in the 
state. A few states now have such 
officials connected either with the State 
library commission or the State depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

In Pennsylvania, the school library 
program is a part of the comprehensive 
plan for more and better schools for 
this great state. It is a recognition of 
the fact that book laboratories are a 
necessary factor in the modern school 
organization, and that the direction 
and supervision of school libraries are 
necessary for their economic and effi- 
cient management. 

The mere fact that a state official 
is available whose duty it is to give 
help and advice in the various prob- 
lems which arise in supplying library 
service to schools is in itself a stimulus 
in arousing interest in library activi- 
ties. In order to further this interest 
to the point of action, the State di- 
rector of school libraries must have a 
clear vision of the value and the need 
of school libraries. She must see pos- 
sibilities where others see none, see 
further than they see and see long be- 
fore others see. She must be on her 
job all the time with understanding, 


‘sympathy, and good common sense. 


She must be very active in promoting 
ideals and practical workable plans and 
in following up every indication of in- 
terest on the part of school authori- 


| ties. 


The duties of the director of school 
libraries comprise: 

Outlining aims, plans and _ policies 
for more and better school libraries. 

Furthering the establishment of li 
braries in schools thru: 

Addresses at teachers’ and commu- 

nity meetings. 

Publication of lists of books suitable 

for purchase and for guidance in gen- 

eral reading. 

Publication of bulletins of informa- 

tion giving expert advice in the vari- 

ous problems of organizing a library. 
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Direct supervision by visits to the 

schools. 

Securing of data thru questionnaires 

upon which to base recommenda- 

tions, advice and suggestions. 

Planning courses of instruction in 

the use of books and libraries. 

Correlating aims and plans for bet- 

ter and more library service with 

the various agencies of the State de- 
partment of public instruction and 
with the State library. 

Furthering —_ codperation between 

school and local public libraries. 

All of these activities are directed 
primarily to interest school authorities 
in the value and needs of the library 
and to promote active codperation. 

Minimum attainable standards for li- 
brary service broadcasted until they 
reach every corner of the state will 
arouse interest, which is evidenced by 
the many letters asking for help and 
advice which come to the Director 
every day. 

Personal visits to schools, where 
problems may be freely discussed and 
conclusions reached, are the most ef- 
fective means of furthering the estab- 
lishment of school libraries. 

Addresses to large groups of edu- 
cators give excellent opportunity of en- 
listing sympathetic interest. Before 
school directors and superintendents 
they are especially desirable. These 
are the officials who control the purse- 
strings and the policies of the schools 
they serve, and are therefore in posi- 
tion to take action if thoroly convinced 
of the value and need of a library for 
their school. 

The filling out of questionnaires and 
reports is often looked upon as a nui- 
sance, but they do their share in arous- 
ing interest which in many cases leads 
to results. The annual reports sent to 
the State department of public in- 
struction by superintendents and prin- 
cipals answer definite questions relat- 
ing to the school library. A progres- 
sive school administrator will do his 
best to raise the standards of library 
service in order to enable him to an- 
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which 
appear on his report blank such as: 


swer affirmatively questions 

Is trained librarian in charge? Seat- 
ing capacity of library? Is Readers 
Guide used? No. vols. not text books? 
No. vols. added last year? No. period- 
icals taken? Total yearly appropriation? 


Are books accessioned? No. books 
missing at last inventory?  Classifica- 
tion system? Dictionary catalog? 


Charging system? Total circulation last 
school year? No. of periods given to 
instruction in use of books? 

A State director of school libraries 
has an excellent opportunity of enlist- 
ing the codperation of other state offi- 
cials in promoting library service in 
schools. The director of school build- 
ings can persuade school architects 
and building committees to provide 
adequate library rooms in their build- 
ing plans. The director of rural edu- 
cation is usually greatly interested ‘in 
furthering plans by which the pupils 
in rural districts may have a somewhat 
equal chance with city children in their 
supply of library books. The members 
of the Vocational education bureau 
recognize the value of supplementing 
their work with that of the book 
laboratory. The specialists who are 
responsible for the courses of study 
welcome an opportunity to link their 
work directly with the school library 
where the literature of their respective 
subjects may be consulted. Just as the 
library in the school invites the cooper- 
ation of every member of the faculty, 
so the School libraries division reaches 
out to give and to receive the help of 
every staff member of the department 
of education. 

The campaign for adequate library 
service to the schools depends very 
largely upon the effective presentation 
of definite, attainable plans to school 
authorities. 

Two or three decades ago when 
cooperation between schools and libra- 
ries began to be a favorite topic of dis- 
cussion at library meetings, we at 
tempted to convince school authorities 
of the value and need of library serv- 
ice in schools by doing their work for 


























them in the public libraries and by 
sending both books and service to the 
schools. Since then progressive school- 
men have come to a realization of the 
need of book laboratories as integral 
factors of school organization. The 
cooperative functions of librarians 
must adapt themselves to more far- 
reaching methods. These demand an 
exchange of ideas, a presentation of 
workable plans, a steadfast upholding 
of recognized standards and measuring 
sticks for library service. 

The-hundreds of libraries now func- 
tioning as vital factors in schools all 
over the country are evidence of the 
fact that school administrators listen 
with interest to aims and plans that 
work and then act with wisdom and 
generosity in realizing the highest 
ideals of library service in schools. 

There remains much to be done and 
librarians will have to continue to talk, 
to outline and to point the way. 





An Experiment in Library Instruction 


During the past six months the 
Minneapolis public library has been ex- 
perimenting with systematic instruc- 
tion in the use of reference tools, for 
pupils below senior high-school. 

An intensive work has been done at 
the Jordan junior high-school which 
houses a branch of the Public library. 
With this branch library as a labora- 
tory, we have given five one-hour les- 
sons to each of 15 seventh grade 
classes. The instruction given was on 
bookbinding, classification of books, 
the card catalog, encyclopedias and 
yearbooks. In presenting the last sub- 
ject, only the World Almanac, Who’s 
Who, and Who’s Who in America were 
used. Most of these pupils began the 
course without ability to use any of these 
tools other than the dictionary. The test 
given after the lessons revealed that 
they had mastered the characteristics 
and purposes of the remaining refer- 
ence books and that they could as- 
semble all the material in the library 
on a given subject. Their discriminat- 
ing use of the various encyclopedias, 
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and the rapidity with which they 
selected a needed heading in an en- 
cyclopedia article were surprising. 

Besides this seventh grade work, we 
have given lessons to some of the ninth 
grade classes in these same subjects, 
and also in the use of magazines for 
reference material leading to the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Our general plan to instruct classes 
entering the three junior high-school 
grades probably will be carried out at 
Jordan junior high-school during the 
next school year, as a result of this 
centralization of effort. We also ex- 
pect this year to systematize the in- 
struction in two other of our junior 
high-schools which have Public library 
branches. 

Five of our branch library buildings 
have been used as laboratories for the 
seventh and eighth grades of elemen- 
tary schools near them, the same in- 
struction being given as to the seventh 
grade classes of the Jordan junior high 
school. 

We have used several devices in 
these lessons. One of which was par- 
ticularly helpful because it solved the 
problem of drilling classes of 38 to 5C 
pupils in using a catalog of nine o: 
twelve drawers. It is a set of 50 in- 
dividual catalogs, each in a box anc 
containing 250 catalog cards with four 
guide cards. 

A blackboard, portable or stationary, 
on which to write the drawer guides 
of the catalog of the library is quite in- 
dispensable in giving a catalog lesson. 

A set of books, each with its author, 
title, and subject cards, shows clearly 
the connection between the card cata- 
log and the shelves. 

For the encyclopedia lesson we used 
a large chart representing the 10 vol- 
umes of a work, to drill in the selection 
of a volume containing information 
concerning a given subject. 

We used the January and all cumu- 
lated numbers of the 1921 Readers’ 
Guide for lessons on magazines for ref- 
erence use. There were enough copies 
so that each two pupils had one, and their 
covers had been reinforced in the 
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bindery. Various oral and written tests 
have been given to make practical ap- 
plication of the lessons, the teachers giv- 
ing valuable suggestions for these. 

In one branch library, a catalog con- 
test, conducted out of school hours, is 
proving to be a popular application of 
the catalog instruction. Three ques- 
tions have been posted each Monday, 
the answer for one of which is to be 
written during the week. Correct an- 
swers that are neatly written and 
credited to the proper sources are 
noted by stars after the pupil’s name 
and his school, on a posted honor roll. 
There are 142 children now writing 
on these questions, a rivalry having 
arisen between the boys and the girls. 

In addition to the instruction given 
the grades mentioned, we have con- 
ducted alphabeting drills in the third 
and fourth grades of 16 schools. These 
were held during school hours and in 
the class rooms until the pupils were 
ready to alphabet catalog cards, when 
the drilling became voluntary on the 
part of the children. The drills had 
for their object the arranging of any 
50 catalog cards. They were conducted 
in the nearest branch library or in 
the sewing rooms of the school build- 
ings when the branch was too far 
away, always under the supervision of 
a librarian. 

This has been the working out of 
our experiment. We have evolved a 
definite plan of procedure for the junior 
high-schools and a tentative plan for 
the elementary schools. But best of 
all, we have gained the cordial interest 
of the school principals with whom 
we have worked. 

The Jordan junior high-school prin- 
cipal, Mr A. F. Benson, has given us 
the following statement for publica- 
tion: 

The modern school library is the most im- 
portant adjunct to the school sysiem. It is a 
tremendous advantage to us to have the Pub- 
lic library branch in the school building. We 
schedule classes in the use of the library as 
part of our seventh grade English work. 
This means that fully 600 children at the pres- 
ent time are being taught how to help them- 


selves in a library. The splendid and 
thorough courses in the use of the library 


given by the library assistants have an effect 
in every class, an effect which pupils will 
carry into after life. 

Mary A. TAwNey. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





A Forward Move 


The Board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, at its 
recent meeting, passed a regulation 
that each high school in the state 
should employ a trained librarian not 
later than September 1, 1925. 

In this matter, the schools of the 
state are divided into five groups— 
those having an enrollment of at least 
200 pupils; of 300 pupils; of 500 pupils; 
of 800 pupils and those with an enroll- 
ment of at least 1000 pupils. The 
amount of training required and the 
amount of time to be given to the li- 
brary varies with the size of the group. 
The librarians for the first four classes 
must have had at least six weeks of 
training in an approved school; the 
librarian of the fifth class must have 
had at least one year’s training in an 
approved library school. The librarian 
of this latter class must give all her 
time each school day to library work; 
the librarian of the fourth class, at least 
half of her time each school day to 
library work, and librarians of the 
other classes at least three periods of 
each school day. 

Cities which maintain more than one 
high school must employ one trained 
librarian for each school. 





American Education Week 


American Education Week for 1923 
has been set for the week beginning, 
Sunday, November 18. The program 
and plans have been prepared by the 
American Legion, the National Educa- 
tion Association and the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. The program covers the 
following subjects: 


Sunday, For God and country. 
Monday, American constitution day. 
Tuesday, Patriotism day. 
Wednesday, School and teacher day. 
Thursday, Illiteracy day. 

Friday, Community day. 

Saturday, Physical education day. 
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Instruction in the Use of the Library 
Washington university, St. Louis, Mo. 


All freshmen attending Washington 
university are given instruction in the 
use of the library by means of lectures 
and written work given in connection 
with their work in English I (Freshman 
English), a required course. Two lec- 
tures are given toward the end of the 
first semester on library subjects by 
the librarian and following each lec- 
ture a set of problems illustrating the 
use of the various library tools men- 
tioned is given out to each student. 
Immediately after the close of the li- 
brary lectures, the students are re- 
quired to write a theme, 3000 words, 
on some definite subject and to submit 
a bibliography to show material used 
in its preparation. The knowledge 
that such a task awaits the students 
after the library lectures whets their 
interest and everything is made ready 
for the book lectures and accompany- 
ing problems. 

To show how the plan works out in 
detail I will give the experience of the 
current year. There were about 40 
sections of English I, containing a 
total of 670 students. Some met on 
Monday, Wednesday and_ Friday, 
others on Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. To even up the load on the li- 
brarian, one week was assigned to the 
former group and the next to the lat- 
ter. Varied sets of probiems are 
given out and these are changed from 
year to year. 

All classes meeting at one time are 
combined and the lectures are given in 
the Chapel, and even by this method 
each lecture was given last year nine 
times, a total of 18 hours being devoted 
to that work alone. The papers when 
completed are read by the reference li- 
brarian. The sources of information 
used being the information desired in 
the answers, papers are marked to in- 
dicate mistakes or to suggest better 
references. No exact grade is placed 
upon the papers but “Unsatisfactory” 
papers are indicated and so graded in 
with other work in the course. At- 
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tendance at lectures is not taken by 
the usual roll-call but is checked up 
by papers handed in. If a student does 
not hand in his paper he is graded as 
if absent—this procedure usually mean- 
ing a full attendance. 

The coéperation of the department of 
English, and especially, their assign- 
ment of the long themes at the psycho- 
logical moment makes the course of 
lectures really seem an integral part of 
their English work. It comes after the 
student has had a thoro drill in com- 
position and theme writing and has be- 
come accustomed to his new environ- 
ment. The lectures offer a good op- 
portunity to explain library regulations 
—something that the student should 
learn as soon as possible. 

Some would desire a longer course, 
independent of any department of in- 
struction. Difficulties of such a sepa- 
rate course are many—the chief one 
being the impossibility of reaching all 
freshmen because of conflicts. Eng- 
lish I is universally a required course 
so it gives one the advantage of meet- 
ing all new students. Then, again, an 
elective course reaches but a few—and 
these are usually the least in need of 
such instruction. A one-hour course 
never gets the attention it deserves and 
if held after regular school hours is a 
difficult proposition to manage. Three and 
even four lectures could be given to 
advantage but one can cover the most 
essential subjects in two when that is 
the maximum time available, as is true 
here. 

This brief description is given to ex- 
plain a system of codperation with the 
English department which has proved 
both successful and satisfactory during 
the last eight years—four years each in 
two universities. It is not ideal but 
is practicable and reaches all fresh- 
men enrolled in the English courses. 
It has seemed better to the writer to 
give a little to all than to give much 
to a few and none to the many. 

An outline of the course will be 





given in the next number. 


James A. McMILLEN, 
Librarian. 








News from the Field 
East 
Kathleen Snow, Simmons ’20, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library, Rockland, Maine. 


Ruth Lloyd, Simmons ’21, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the 
Lending library, Bookshop for boys 
and girls, Boston. 


Mildred Powell, Simmons ’18, has re- 
signed from the Tel-U-Where Com- 
pany of America, Boston, and is tem- 
porarily at her home in Great Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Josephine H. Brotherton, Pratt ’23, 
becomes reference librarian at the li- 
brary of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, July 1, succeeding Mrs Marion 
S. Pottle, Simmons 719, who has re- 
signed to go with her husband to Yale 
university. 


The 1922 report of the Public library 
of Newton, Mass., records a circula- 
tion of 450,855v. in a population of 46,- 
054, with 19,209 registered borrowers 
and 112,682v. on the shelves. The per- 
sons using the library for reading and 
study were not counted. 


The Memorial Hall library, Andover, 
Mass., celebrated the fiftieth year of its 
service, June 1. E. Kendall Jenkins has 
been a trustee of the library ever since 
its foundation. Six persons attending 
the celebration were present at the 
dedication of the library, 50 years ago. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Dover, New Hampshire, for 
1922, records circulation, 75,355v. in 
a city of 13,029 with 50,158v. on the 
shelves; number of readers using the 
library, 29,653. Receipts, $8999, of 
which $1064 was spent for books; 
$4499 for library service, and $1050 for 
janitor service. 


The 1922 report of the Public library 
of Malden, Massachusetts, records: 
Books on the shelves, 79,981; bor- 
rowers, 14,023, 28 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, brought a circulation of 320,- 
768v., 6.75 per capita. The library now 
has 4412 mounted pictures, the collec- 
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tion being especially complete in the 
sculpture and architecture of Europe. 

Two branches are being housed in 
ward rooms adjacent to fire stations, 
The use of these rooms, with heat, is 
free to the library. 

Expenses for the year: books, $6193; 
periodicals, $591; binding, $1952; li- 
brary service, $17,020; janitor service, 
$2001; repairs, $3057. Receipts: en- 
dowments, $16,827; fines, $1547; city 
appropriation, $20,000, about 40 cents 
per capita. 

Central Atlantic 
Phebe Romig, Simmons ’22, has been 


appointed assistant librarian of the 


Public library, Harrison, New Jersey. 


Gertrude Clark, Simmons special ’21, 
has joined the cataloging and reference 
staff of the National Bank of Com- 
merce library, New York City. 


Mrs Edith M. Laird, Pratt ’22, as- 
sistant in the Pratt Institute free li- 
brary, has accepted a position in the 
cataloging department of the Prince- 
ton University library. 


Elinor E. Randall, B.L.S., N.Y.S,, 
18, who resigned as librarian of the 
Malheur County library, Ontario, Ore- 
gon, has been appointed librarian of 
the County library, Monmouth, N. J. 


Florence A. Adams, Pratt 713, for- 
merly librarian of the Polytechnic Pre- 
paratory Country day school, Brook- 
lyn, has taken the position of librarian 
of the Newton high school, Elmhurst, 
L. I. 


The annual report of the Osterhout 
free library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., records 
a circulation of 235,734v., of which more 
than 3000v. were in foreign languages, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Lithu- 
anian, Polish, Yiddish, Russian, Arabic, 
Hungarian, Slavish and Ukrainian. 
There were 332 musical scores loaned 
during the year. Number of books on 
the shelves, 55,153, of which 10,383 are 
in the reference department and 6390 in 
the children’s department. 


Miss Zaidee Brown has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Public li- 
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brary, Long Beach, California, and is 
planning to start a center for supplying 
lists to libraries, clubs or individuals on 
any subject desired. Miss Brown’s 
headquarters will be in the H. W. Wilson 
Company’s building, New York City, 
where the use of the files, book reviews 
and other material will be at her service. 

Among the things which Miss Brown 
proposes to undertake is a series of 
popular lists for distribution by libraries 
to the public, these to include fiction and 
descriptive notes. Later it is hoped that 
there.may develop a center for printing 
lists for libraries so that they may be 
made available to other libraries. 


The one hundred and fourth annual 
report of the New York state li- 
brary gives statistics for two succes- 
sive years. Expenditures during this 
time for books, serials and binding 
were $150,261; salaries (professional 
and clerical) $263,882; grants to free 
public libraries and school libraries of 
the state, $387,360. The total collec- 
tion (of bound volumes) reaches near- 


ly 600,000; 100,874 pieces of pamphlet 
and miscellaneous material, including 
manuscripts and maps, were received 
by gift and in exchange; 55,992 serials 
and annuals are received in regular 


course; total circulation, 265,082; 
traveling libraries sent out, 3115. 

Nearly 300 libraries outside New 
York City are now registered as co- 
operating institutions. Approximately 
half the circulation of the State library 
consists of package shipments to these 
libraries, in all parts of the state, to 
meet definite requests for material not 
available in local collections. 

Since the fire of 1911, special effort 
has been made to procure files, or even 
single numbers, of the almanacs which 
were so unusual and significant a fea- 
ture of American printing and litera- 
ture during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Some interesting 
quotations are given showing how 
large a place was filled by the almanac 
in early colonial times. During the 
period covered by the report, nearly 
two thousand pieces were added to the 
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library’s collection, which now num- 
bers approximately five thousand sep- 
arate pieces issued by the original 13 
states. 

Another notable feature was the 
number and importance of legislative 
investigations. Special commissions 
of the State legislature studied the 
subjects of education, taxation, labor 
and elections. The library, thru the re- 


- search work of its Legislative refer- 


ence section, has been identified with 
each such commission. 

The report shows a total attendance 
at all courses in the New York State 
library school of 59. The degree of 
Bachelor of Library Science was con- 
ferred on 12 graduates. 


Central 
Miss Martha Hays, Western Reserve 
23, has been appointed first assistant in 
the Lending department of the Public li- 
brary, Virginia, Minnesota. 


Miss Gertrude H. Kingsbury, New 
York State library school, will become 
assistant cataloger in the library of the 
University of Iowa, July 15. 

The new building to contain the 
William L. Clements library of Amer- 
ican history, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies, June 15. 


Margaret Hickman, Pratt 713, libra- 
rian of the Public library, Eveleth, 
Minnesota, has recently accepted the 
librarianship of the Public library, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


Miss Marie Hogan, Syracuse 719, 
formerly librarian at Argo, Illinois 
and more recently connected with the 
Public library, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
become librarian of the Bailey branch, 
Public library, Gary, Indiana. 


Miss Helen Hutchinson, Wisconsin 
’07, librarian, American Medical associa- 
tion library, Chicago, was married, at 
her home in Chicago, June 30, to Dr 
Frederick R. Green, editor of Health. 


An increase of $4000 in the appro- 
priation for the State library commission 
of Wisconsin was recently allowed by a 
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bill passed by the legislature of the state. 
The Legislative reference library is 
operated on an independent budget, and 
receives a separate appropriation. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Clarinda, Iowa, for 1922 rec- 
ords number of books on the shelves, 13,- 
349; number of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, 64; circulation, 42,671; number of 
card-holders, 3148; receipts for the year, 
$5421; expenditures, $3697; unexpended 
balance, $1724. 


A recent dedication of a new river 
boat at Cairo, Illinois, took the form 
of a celebration which attracted thou- 
sands of visitors from the surround- 
ing country. There was a parade with 
floats and decorated automobiles. The 
public library of the city had one of the 
most characteristic floats, which at- 
tracted much attention and received 
third honorable mention. 


The forty-ninth annual report of the 
Public library of Akron, Ohio, serving 
a population of 190,000 thru 12 
agencies, with 48,090v. on the shelves, 
records a_ circulation of 230,466v. 
among 35,812 borrowers. Per capita 
circulation, 1.21. The staff consists 
of 12 full-time and four half-time mem- 
bers. Receipts from the city, $34,980; 
from other sources, $1273. Expendi- 
tures—books, $5939; library service, 
salaries, $18,513; janitor service, sal- 
aries $2343; total expenditures, $34,- 
978. 


The occasion of the dedication of a 
new branch library for Rockford, IIli- 
nois, was further emphasized by the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the public li- 
brary of that city. The library was 
started thru a gift of $5000, in addition 
to a number of books from those who 
were interested. The library has 
grown in size and service until it is 
now one of the leading libraries in the 
state. The Rockford public library 
was founded in 1872 and began circula- 
tion of books in 1873, when there were 
2326 volumes on the shelves. The 
quarters have been enlarged until the li- 
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brary is now made up of a main building 
and seven branches. 


The Library school of Western Re. 
serve university, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
rejoicing in the offer of the Carnegie 
Corporation of $25,000 for increased 
endowment on the condition that the 
school raise an equal amount. The uni- 
versity trustees and the Alumni asso- 
ciation have met the offer and thereby, 
$50,000 will increase the amount of the 
endowment for the school. The fund 
will be called the Brett Memorial fund 
as the Alumni association had already 
under way a campaign for a memorial 
endowment which will now be trans- 
ferred to the larger fund. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Hoopeston, Illinois, records 
a year of positive improvement witt 
many progressive plans under way 
Within the year, the library has been 
redecorated and refurnished thruout. 
There are 10,972v. on the shelves, with 
42 current periodicals and newspapers. 
The circulation for the year amounted 
to 33,484v., of which 14,128 was juven- 
ile. Of the total circulation, 22 per 
cent was non-fiction, an increase of 5 
per cent over last year. A list of more 
than 1000 reference questions, all of 
worth-while character, shows the wide 
range of work done. Special service 
has been given to numerous clubs in 
material relating to their subjects of 
study. Story hours for children from 
the first to the third grades were held 
in the library fortnightly. 

The library received a number of 
valuable gifts during the year, one of 
which was 299v. of reference books 
and poetry in a beautiful book case. 
The high school of the city turned over 
the books they had purchased for col- 
lateral reading and which had been 
held in the school. They asked the 
library to take the books over and care 
for their circulation. The plan has 
worked advantageously for everyone 
concerned. The entries from approxi- 
mately 5000 32-size cards were retyped 
on Standard cards. 
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South 
The degree of Doctor of Literature 
was conferred on Purd B. Wright, li- 
prarian of the Public library, Kansas 
City, Mo., by Park college, June 4. 


Elizabeth H. Thompson, B.L.S., 
NY.S., ’15, who resigned as first 
assistant cataloger of the Public li- 
brary, Toledo, Ohio, has gone to the 
University of North Carolina library 
as head cataloger. 


Miss Charlotte Templeton has re- 
signed as secretary of the Georgia library 
commission to become librarian of the 
Public library. Greenville, S. C. Miss 
Templeton will still continue her con- 
nection as lecturer with the Carnegie li- 
brary school, Atlanta. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Joplin, Missouri, records num- 
ber of books on the shelves, 45,083; 
circulation, 140,991, of which 73 per 
cent was fiction. The library has co- 
dperated with the Art league of the 
place in bringing high-class pictures to 
the various exhibits which were held thru- 
out the year. Receipts for the year, 
$45,546; expenditures: books, period- 
icals and binding, $4477; library serv- 
ice salaries, $5880; janitor service sal- 
- $1883; total expenditures, $15,- 


An interesting report of development 
of library effort is found in the history 
of the Public library, Fairhope, Baldwin 
county, Alabama, the report covering a 
period of 20 years. 

Fairhope is only a small library but 
one of the interesting points in its work 
is that it sends packages of 10 books, 
with a few magazines, as traveling li- 
braries, to six communities. At each of 
these points there is an interested per- 
son to care for the books and after six 
weeks, pass them on to the next com- 
munity. Seven packages have completed 
the circuit and have become the proper- 
ty of one or another of the towns. 


The city of Petersburg, Virginia, has 
received a gift of a mansion valued at 
$35,000 to be used as a public library 
and museum for the city. The build- 
ing was given by Mrs Clara J. McKen- 
ney as a memorial to her husband, 














FOR 


school librarians, 
teacher librarians, 


teachers in schools having or 
needing library service, 


librarians and library com- 
missions interested in es- 
tablishing or assisting 
school libraries: 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. A 4- 
page illustrated leaflet. 30 copies, 
$1; 100, $3; 1,000, $20. 


For distribution broadcast among all 
whose support and interest is needed 
for the establishment and growth of the 
school library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE. By 
Anne T. Eaton, librarian, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College. 40 pages. 
Single copy, 35c (in stamps); 10 
copies, 25c each; 100, 15c each. In 
press; ready soon. 

Includes discussion of school library 
rooms and equipment, the staff, the 
school library in action, the work of a 
school library, appropriations and or- 
ganization, and bibliography. 


American Library Association 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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for many years a leading citizen of the 
place. Two conditions are attached 
to the gift, that the library should be 
free to all and that the city should 
spend approximately $10,000 on _ its 
equipment and not less than $7500 an- 
nually for its maintenance. The prop- 
erty is in the business section of 
Petersburg and fronts 100 feet on one 
side and 122 on the other. 


West . 
Helen Hough, Simmons ’21, has been 
appointed reference librarian at the 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 


The trustees of the Parmly Billings 
memorial library, Billings, Montana, 
have approved and are starting to plan 
the work for a $20,000 addition to the 
library in the near future. This will be 
the second addition to the original build- 
ing, the first having been built in 1913 to 
house the children’s and reference de- 
partments. Mrs Elizabeth Abbott Gar- 
ber is the librarian. 


The report of the Free Library com- 
mission of South Dakota states that 
its library contains 15,500v. These 
volumes are circulated in traveling li- 
braries, made up in fixed collections 
and also in individual loan or reference 
collections from which packages of ma- 
terial on special subjects are sent on 
request. There was an increase of 67 
per cent in circulation of these books 
over the preceding two years. A 
printed list of subjects shows the very 
wide scope of the service. 

The commission has been active in 
establishing the county library law 
which is now made mandatory when a 
petition signed in 60 per cent of the 
townships by 40 per cent of the legal 
voters is filed. 

Report is given of a very successful 
library institute held at Yankton which 
lasted three days and was attended 
by many librarians who had never be- 
fore attended a library meeting. 

Recommendations looking to the 
future include requests for more help 
in the commission and more space so 
that the fixed collections of the travel- 
ing libraries might be thrown into an 
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open shelf collection from which 
groups suited to the needs of the vari- 
ous communities might be made up. 


Pacific Coast 
A bond issue was carried in Pasadena, 
Cal., June 7, for a Civic Center which 
includes a new city hall, auditorium and 
a $400,000 public library building. The 
city hall will be built first and the public 
library second. 


Another library campaign in Los 
Angeles, California, has been found a 
success as the library was on a recent 
ballot for $500,000 for the purpose of 
acquiring certain property intervening 
between the proposed site and the re- 
maining street. The people endorsed 
the measure by a vote of 61,997 to 
14,333. This will give access to the 
street on all sides of the site. It is 
believed that condemnation proceed- 
ings will decide that the property in 
question will not consume the whole 
bond issue and that there will be a 
respectable balance to be used in meet- 
ing the cost of furniture and equip- 
ment for the new central building. 

Foreign 

James D. Stewart, F. L. A., for some 
time deputy librarian of Public libraries, 
Islington, has been made chief librarian 
and curator, at Bermondsey, England. 





Wanted—Position with State com- 
mission or as librarian in small town 
where rural work may be developed. 
University graduate; special student in 
library school; 15 years in public and 
agricultural college libraries; training 
apprentices; organizing in social center 
work. Address E. L., R. D. 2, Ithaca, 
N. Y., care Fralick. 





For Sale—Complete file of Chicago 
newspapers, covering the war, down 
to signing of treaty of peace, August 
1, 1914—August 1, 1919; Tribune, 
Herald-Examiner and Daily News, 
folded flat, each month wrapped in 
heavy manila paper. Address, S. C. 
Irving, 10 S. LaSalle st., Chicago. 
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